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LOISETTE’S HEMORY TRAINING 


SYSTEM. 


(1) ACamBrRIDGE UNIversity Lecturer (Dr. R. N. Ingle, M.A.) was ‘impressed (10) After a fortnight’s acquaintance with your system I committed to memory a 
with the possibilities of improvement to memory which the lectures open up.’ (2)As  precis of Taxes Management Act (121 sections) in five or six hours.—E. J. SUMNER, 
a device for memorising, or as a System of Memory-training, Prof. Le‘sette’s method Surveyorof Taxes. (11) Great advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak 
is admirable.—R. A. Proctor. (3) Physiological and scientific.¢-Dr. ANDkEW one.— "Rev. Dr. BucKLEY. (12) I learned Chardenal’s Rules of the French Language 








WILSON (April 1883). We again recommend Loisette’s System.—®r. A. WiLson in 3 days.—W. C. PATTERSON. (13) Top in examination.—TuHomas Tait, M.A., 
(January 1889). (4) I intend to educate my son entirely on your Syimem. There is Glasgow. (14) Success at examination of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
more logic al training in it than in many treatises on Philosophy.—Rev. C. E. C. E. Brapty. (15) Tremendously popular in Oxford.—Padi Mali Gazette, 4th 
CockinG, M.A.Oxon., Rec tor of Lee. (5) Three Exams. passed.—Rev. R. Dewe, February 1890. (16) Lucid and interesting lecture to a very large class of University 
B.A.Camb. (6) The at plications of the System as numerous as the,affairs of life—  Studerts.—Camébridge Daily News, 25th October 1889. (17) Course of lectures very 


Rev. J. AMos, M.A.Camb. (7) An excellent travelling Companion.—Commander _ successful.—Cambridge Independent, 234 November 1889. (18) For Lectures in 
J. B. Have, R.N. (8) Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to | Manchester see Courier, 17th Oct. 1890. (19) See The Scottish Leader of 13th 
memorise the names, etc., of more than 400 men.—A. W. J AMIES« Major. B.S.C. — June 1890, Evening Dispatch 13th June, Edinburgh Evening News 13th June, 
(9) An invigorating physiologic al exercise. —A. CARTER, M.D., L ¥, P. Edin. etc. Educational News 14th June, and Scotsman 6th June. 


"." Prospectus Post Free fro PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. _— 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :— ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'SS FOOD 


FOR INFAMTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 














See ebindeds page /7, “a enitiietitin of E Endow- 
ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 


ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 





EsTp. 1835. 





FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ANNUALINCOME, . ... 500,000 INS I : ION 
PROFITS DECLARED, . . . 4,000,000 
‘A Food alike suitable for , ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, any packet of Cocoa is a 
and for repairing the waste ity.—MEDI 
which is incidental to all the guarantee of purity.— , 
Processes of life,,—HEALTH. CAL ANNUAL. 
a “= 
BSOLUTELY PURE rnererore BEST. 











ACCUMULATED FUND, . .  . £4,500,000 
1 48 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. F. A. RUFF, 104 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 


NATIONAL 
CADBURY'S 
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CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ . . ; . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emits Levitra, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.I.E. WitiiaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. Rospert STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. | James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Joun Howarp GwyYTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Caces Lewis. 

Secretary—WiLLiaAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NaTIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Insfector—THOMAS FORREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). | Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. | Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. | Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. | Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 
general Banking Business in the East. 

DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 

Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPITAL,. . . . . « $2,000,000] SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-upCapitat, . . £400,000] RESERVE Funp, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WititaM StrREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per anuum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . ] 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED anp PAID UP, . ‘ . , 251,685 
RESERVE LIABILITY,, . . .  .  .  . 459,368 
RESERVE FUND, end 


Head Office—QvurEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Tasmanian Branch—LiveErpoo. STREET, Hoparr. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manzger, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asuiey G. J. Ponsonsy, 

Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

fates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 

Interest payable half-yearly. 

DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 


A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ' » 
Directors. 

GrorGce AuLpjo Jamigson, Esq., C.A., Chatrman. 

GeorGE Topp Cuieng, Esq, C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Craspig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawriz, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E Davipson Secretary—Wwm. B. DUNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scort Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 

REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentrures, DeeENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





£505,000. 


<n 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTaL FuLty SuBscriBep, ‘ 5 ‘ - £1,000,000 0 0 
CapPiTaAt Paip Up, . 3 ; ' . ‘ ‘ 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND IN HAND, OVER . ° , . 40,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, ° ‘ 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Kussell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campseti, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 a for Three or Four Years. 
5 “ for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


1r SouUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinpurGu, January 1891. 





MMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE OMITTING THE 
INVESTMENT ELEMENT. 


EXPLANATORY PAMPHLETS 


in reference to the above new Schemes may be obtained on 
application to the Secrerary, CALEDONIAN INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 19 George Street, Edinburgh; or to the Secretaries at the 


Branch Offices of the Company at Glasgow, 64 St. Vincent Street ; 
Dundee, 35 Albert Square; and Aberdeen, Albany Buildings, 
ridge Street. 





BANGOR TRAINING COLLEGE 


(FOR SCHOOLMASTERS) 





WANTED, a Resident PRINCIPAL who shall take an active part 
in the teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, 
discipline, and general management of the Institution. Knowledge of 
Welsh desirable. Salary £350 and Residence. 

Applications to be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, J. BrvN Ronerts, Esq., M.P., 
3rynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to each member of 
the Committee of Management direct, on or before the 31st March 1891. The 
names and addresses of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal College, 
Bangor. Canvassing members of the Committee shall be a disqualification. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN SMITH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeEpi1E, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain BeamisH, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, 














FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ‘ ‘ ; - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . . ‘ ° . ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . . . . P . ‘ 16,438 

A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpiInsurcu. 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lro., 


Ho.LesLtey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. ; 

Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, ‘Head-Masters of Public 

Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. , 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 

ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 

reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 

wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. ; ; 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limireo) 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 





Ready ina few days at all the Libraries. 


MAJOR CASATI’S IMPORTANT WORK 
ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 


IN TWO VOLS., MEDIUM 8vo, CLOTH, PRICE £2, 2s. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA 


AND THE 


RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA 


BY 


MAJOR GAETANO CASATI. 


The Volumes will contain upwards of 180 Illustrations, 
mostly from Original Sketches and Photographs ; of these 
eighty are Full-page Plates, artistically printed in Colour 
and ‘Tint, the execution of which has been intrusted to 
eminent artists. 

Four important Maps have been specially prepared for 
the Work by Mr. Epwarp STANnForD, from the Author’s 
Original Drawings. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, London 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
No. 118.—FEBRUARY 21, 1891 





CONTENTS 

Notes : ‘ ? , ; y ? : 341 
The Kilkenny Cats. ; ; : . . 344 
The Temptations of Royalty ; : : . 845 
‘Unele Billy’. . , ; . 346 
The Truth at Last ; ; . . 346 
Carmen Patibulare , } j : ? 347 
The Law of Copyright : ; . 348 
In Canada . , : ; ; . 348 
Turnerian Landscape . ' , f , . 349 
Modern Men: Mr. F. C. Burnand P r 350 
Mr. Barlow’s Manifesto , ; , ; . dl 
Paint in Edinburgh . ; ; ; . 302 
Bournemouth . ; j . ; f . 3853 
Our Armed Weakness.—III. The Danger . : 354 
Anti-Humbug. By Lady Jeune ; : . 305 
Stagnation on the Stock Exchange. , . 3856 
Spring and the Wayfarer. By Katharine de 

Mattos . 5 ; ; ‘ : . oon 
Trafalgar. By William Canton : : . 857 
Correspondence : 

‘Glorified Pot-Hunting’ . . . 358 
Wise Saws and Ancient Instances : ; . 308 
John Henry Newman.—Second Notice . 809 
Fiction , : : ; : , : . 360 
Hatless and Headless : : ‘ : . 6 
Clan Tartans ; : j . ; . 6) 
Lights and Rushlights . , , . 362 
A Plea for Liberty ; ; ; P : ; 363 
School Books : ; ; i ; : : 364 
Books of the Week : : ; : . 364 

NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1ToR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. perannum; 
the Continent and America, £1, 12s. 6d.; South and West 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India 
and China, £1, 19s. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

Orders for 7he National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli and at Nick of the Galig- 

nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, § Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 








Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Establishment, 


194 Regent Street, London, W. 
Pamphiets Free. 
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WARD, LOCK and CO.S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of 3000 different Volumes, post free on application. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT EMIN PASHA 


Ready shortly, in one Volume of about 600 pages, Medium 8vo, 16s. 


NEW LIGHT UPON DARK AFRICA 


THE STORY OF 


THE GERMAN EMIN PASHA EXPEDITION 


By Dr. CARL PETERS. Translated by H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
Profusely and Beautifully [lustrated with Original Full-page and other Engravings by Eminent Artists. 
(From Sketches and Photographs on the spot.) 











IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Royal 8vo, 800 pages, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS. A Popular Account of Religions, Ancient and 


Modern, including those of Uncivilised Races, Chaldeans, Greeks, Egyptians, Romans ; Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, and a Sketch of the History of Judaism and Christianity. By G. T. Berrany, M.A., B.Sc., Author 
of * The World’s Inhabitants,’ ‘ Eminent Doctors,’ ‘ Life of Charles Darwin,’ etc. Copiously illustrated with about 300 Engravings. 

‘It is wonderful how well and accurately Mr. Bettany has done his work. . . . Containing a vast amount of trustworthy information.’— 
British Weekly. 

‘A companion volume to “ The World’s Inhabitants,” a work produced some time ago by the same author, and is no less surprising a 
monument of industry and research than its predecessor. . . . A work of 900 pages, crammed with information and void of offence—a work 
teeming with fact, erudition, and illustration, in which ‘‘no doctrine is sought to be enforced, no creed to be dictated.” . . . No school or 
family library should be without a copy of ‘‘ The World’s Religions,” which cannot be too highly praised for its compendiousness and com- 
pleteness.’— Daily 7elegraph. 

‘A most remarkable compilation. It is quite impossible to render it anything like justice within the space at our disposal. . . . It isa 
work of enormous research . . . distinguished by absolute impartiality and judicious selection. . . . A most meritorious work.’—Zcho. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 1€0 STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
In 3 crown 4to volumes, handsomely bound, half-paste-grain, parchment sides, gilt edges, 48s. ; half-paste-grain, cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their History and Architecture, from the 


Earliest Records to the Present Time; with Special Accounts of Modern Restorations. With about 160 Steel Plates, Lithographic 
Ground Plans, and 150 Wood Engravings in the Text. 
A cheaper edition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates are replaced by Coloured Reproductions. In 3 vols., cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
* We have nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most interesting work.’—Zeeds Zimes. 
The Times says: ‘ ** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” is the most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass 
that we know of in the English Language.’ 
NOW READY, NINETEENTH EDITION. 
Containing 1068 pages, 10,000 articles, and 120,000 dates and facts. Revised, corrected, and enlarged, with new and important matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the autumn of 1889. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1889. By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Cor. Mem. Hist. Soc., New York, etc. 
‘It stands, in fact, without a rival. . . . We can only stand amazed at the care and industry with which recent events have been 
chronicled.—Saturday Review. Prospectus will be sent on application. 
NEW, REVISED, AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 
Medium 8vo, 900 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. A Complete Guide to every Descrip- 


tion of Constructive and Decorative Work that may be done by the Amateur Artisan. By FRANCIS YOUNG, Editor of the First Series of 
‘Amateur Work, Illustrated.” Eighth Edition, Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author, and including an Appendix of about 
100 pages, describing the New Tools, Processes, etc., of recent years. With 850 Wood Engravings and Three Folding Supplements. 
* It will astonish many people to find how numerous are the useful things they could themselves learn to do and make with the aid of this 
lucidly written and profusely illustrated volume. . . . It is, indeed, a veritable cyclopzdia of its kind.’—Dazly Chronicle. 
NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Royal 8vo, 900 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. A Storehouse of Instruction and 


Amusement, in which the Marvels of Science are explained and illustrated by pleasing experiments and pastimes. Translated and enlarged 
from the French of Gaston TIssANDIER by HENRY FRITH. New Edition, with Appendix of 100 pages. With about One Thousand 


Illustrations. 
‘The book may be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.’—A/sheneum., 
‘Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. . . . A more fascinating book of its class we have never met with.’— 


Western Morning News. 
THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. ; half-calf, 16s. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 


Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated with 450 Engravings. 
‘Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the 
subjects that can be included in such a volume. . . . The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good.’—Athenaum. 
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NOTES 

On Friday the business in both Houses was merely formal 
and mechanical. But on Monday night, in the Commons, 
Mr. John Morley brought forward his long-promised motion 
to the effect that the action of the Executive in connection 
with the Tipperary riots was calculated to bring the adminis- 
tration of the law into contempt, and violated the rights of 
Irish citizens. It was generally supposed that the Oppo- 
sition was by no means eager for the fray, and there was 
nothing in Mr. Morley’s frigid and ineffective speech to 
upset that presumption. He began by saying that he had 
never attacked the Irish Constabulary indiscriminately, and 
that therefore he was the more entitled to credit on the pre- 
sent occasion, when he proposed to show ‘ to what a pitch 
of demoralised incompetency, of brutality, of lawlessness, 
Mr. Balfour’s subordinate agents had been dandled. He 
then gave his account of the Tipperary riots, omitting all 
reference to the historic ‘ stripling,’ and made a violent and 
unwarrantable attack on Messrs. Shannon and Irwin, the 
resident magistrates. Mr. T. W. Russell met Mr. Morley’s 
motion with an amendment declaring that the action of 
the Executive was the necessary outcome of illegal con- 
spiracy in Tipperary, and rejoicing in the successful vindi- 
cation of the law. In a very powerful speech he exposed 
the detestable system of tyranny which had turned the 
town of Tipperary into a desert, and denounced Mr. 
Morley’s conduct during the riots. 


Mr. Giapsrone, who was for once in indifferent health, 
followed with a speech which not even his most devoted 
followers have claimed as one of the greatest efforts of the 
human mind. He complained that Mr. Russell had not con- 
fined himself to the points raised in Mr. Morley’s speech, 
reiterated his unscrupulous attack on the Resident Magis- 
trates, and threatened the Government with the general 
election. Mr. Smith came next; and then a series of 
dull harangues only broken by an ingenuous and amusing 
speech from Mr. Harrison and an excellent argument, 
crammed with hard facts, from Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Bal- 
four was in excellent trim. He bantered Mr. Harrison who, 
he said, looked on the whole affair as a town and gown 
row on an Imperial scale, and opined that Mr. Morley had 
put his motion on the paper from inveterate force of habit 
rather than from deliberate policy. With great spirit 
and characteristic loyalty he defended Colonel Cadell, Mr. 
Irwin, and Mr. Shannon, and showed that in appointing to 
sit on the bench men who had taken part in quelling the 
riot he had but done on a small and insignificant scale 
what Mr. Morley himself had done at Belfast. Mr. Bal- 
four went on to show how, if Mr. Morley’s party carried 
the next election, they must adopt ‘our methods, our 
policy, and our instruments,’ or leave Ireland to become 
a place ‘ where civilisation will be absolutely impossible ’ ; 
and ended by professing himself optimistic enough to 
believe that political immorality does not pay. After Sir 
W. Harcourt and Mr. M°Carthy had delivered their souls 


of what little there was in them, Mr. Morley’s motion was 
rejected by a majority of seventy-five. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Lord Advo- 
cate suggested means whereby the intention of a Bir- 
mingham Company which proposed to harry Shetland for 
wild birds’ eggs might be frustrated. Fortunately this 
impudent and abominable scheme has been abandoned. 
Sir William Plowden moved in favour of permitting general 
discussions on Indian affairs to take place on the motion 
for going into committee on the Indian Budget. Several 
members took part in the debate, though of course none 
had the candour or the courage to maintain that the 
less said about India in the House or in the country the 
better; and the motion was carried. Mr. Buchanan next 
moved in favour of carrying out the recommendation of 
four successive Governments of India, and abolishing the 
separate Presidential military commands in Madras and 
Bombay. Sir John Gorst and Mr. Stanhope pointed 
out the division of expert opinion on the question, re- 
minded the House that Lord Kimberley had been unable 
to see his way to give effect to the suggestion of the ’79 
Commission, and related in detail the reforms which had 
been carried out in various branches of the service during 
the last ten years: all in so conciliatory a tone that Mr. 
Buchanan ultimately withdrew his motion. 





Tuen came the interesting part of the evening’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Howard Vincent brought forward a resolution 
declaring that opportunities should be given for a confer- 
ence between the mother-country and the colonies upon 
the best means of maintaining the trade of the Empire. 
His speech amounted in the main simply to Protection, 
only a little less frankly and openly avowed than in the 
outspoken declaration of Mr. James Lowther. Sir Lyon 
Playfair made a sort of Cobden Club speech, asserting, 
probably with truth, that under Free Trade our commerce 
enjoyed an ever-increasing prosperity. What the Ameri- 
cans fancy poison for them may like enough be good meat 
for us. Mr. Goschen made by far the most valuable con- 
tribution to the debate. He dwelt on the strong attach- 
ment subsisting between Great Britain and the Colonies ; 
would be delighted to see something in the way of a 
common Imperial defence fund; but begged that pro- 
posals for consolidating the Empire be kept clear of all 
suspicions of Protection. The colonies must recognise 
that a duty on corn meant dearer bread. And if you went 
to the British Voter and. said, ‘ Will you have dear bread 
in return for Imperial Federation?’ the British Voter 
would at once say No. As for an Imperial Customs Union, 
he would believe the colonies meant business when they 
admitted British goods free: while to impose differential 
duties would be to tax all our raw material, and to render 
the British manufacturer unable to compete with the rest 
of the world. ; 


On Wednesday, the second reading of the Factory and 
Workshops Act (1889) Amendment Bill was moved by Sir 
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Henry James, who explained that the measure had been 
framed mainly by operatives engaged in the Lancashire 
industries. The Home Secretary approved of many of 
the provisions of the bill, but pointed out that these were 
met by the Government measure on the subject, which 
he hoped to get read a second time and referred to the 
Committee on Trade before Easter. It was also arranged 
that the bill, which was read a second time, should be re- 
ferred to the Trade Committee along with the Govern- 
ment measure. Discussion followed on the Local Autho- 
rities (Scotland) Loans Bill, the second reading of which 
was postponed. In the House of Lords on Thursday the 
Tithes Bill was read a second time ; and in the House of 
Commons there was an animated discussion on ‘ Our 
Armed Weakness,’ which ended in the Secretary for War 
promising a Committee, composed mainly of soldiers, to 
consider the questions of deferred pay and the terms of 
service with the colours and the reserves. 





Tue position of the Irish factions remains unaltered. 
Both have held private meetings this week, and both have 
in the meantime stepped back, like Mr. Micawber, in 
order to make an unusually lofty spring. Both, that is to 
say, propose to carry on a vigorous campaign in Ireland 
during the next few weeks. Another cause of quarrel has 
turned up in the £8000 which was withdrawn on Mr. 
O’Brien’s authority from the bank at Paris. £5000 was 
to be paid, and has been paid, to the Plan of Campaign 
committee. The rest, it is said, was to be handed over to 
the National League for the relief of necessitous tenants, 
and has as a matter of fact been applied to repaying an 
overdraft. Hence a good deal of Irish eloquence and 
Irish tears about Mr. O'Brien’s good faith and so forth, 
But the truth is that not £5000, nor twice £5000, will 
keep the Plan going much longer. Symptoms of col- 
lapse are plain on every side. One can scarce open the 
daily prints without seeing that the hitherto befooled and 
misguided tenants on some estate or other are agreeing 
with their landlord quickly. It is curious, too, to note 
the indignation with which the Gladstonians received a 
rumour that they had subscribed moneys for the anti- 
Parnellite purse. But they that have called a tune must 
needs pay the piper some day. 


Tue charges brought against the leaders of the Cana- 
dian Liberal Opposition, and the issues which are placed 
before the electors for decision, are as serious as any- 
thing to be found in the last century of our colonial 
history. Mr. Winan and his friends assert that the ques- 
tion is whether Canadians should or should not put their 
own interests first, and, seeing that they cannot have Free 
Trade with all the world, whether they should or should 
not have Free Trade—‘ Unrestricted Reciprocity’ is the 
other name—with the United States. To this Sir John 
Macdonald and Sir Charles Tupper retort that the ques- 
tion is annexation or the British connection. Also, they 
roundly accuse their opponents of treasonabie aims and 
practices ; and what is more, they go a long way towards 
proving the accusation. They declare that leading Cana- 
dian Liberals have been devising with American poli- 
ticians the means whereby on the one side the Dominion 
may become a commercial and ultimately a political ap- 
panage of the Republic, and on the other how their own 
party may be hoisted into power at Ottawa. Against Mr. 
Farrer they produce documentary evidence in the shape of 
a paper in which he discusses the several parts of the screw 
—differential tonnage dues, suspension of bonding privi- 
leges, and the like—by which the people of Nova Scotia 
were to be wrought to a willing state of mind. Sir Richard 
Cartwright, too, is specially charged with a deliberate and 
underhand plot to bring on annexation. And before the 
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election is over the military may have to be called upon 
to assist the police in restoring order. 


NEWFOUNDLAND politics are a copy in little of those of 
the Dominion. The difference is that the negotiations 
for special trade and fishing relations with the States have 
been entered into officially by the Government instead 
of unofficially by the Opposition. Lord Knutsford gave 
on Monday what was on the whole a satisfactory account 
of the part taken by the Imperial authorities in these 
transactions. Newfoundland has the right to enter into 
a treaty with the States for reciprocal benefits, provided 
the colony can obtain Imperial sanction to the arrange- 
ment. The Home Government facilitated discussion at 
Washington, but it was not bound to accept results. These 
were found to be contrary to the rights of the mother- 
country and the other colonies, and were strongly ob- 
jected to by Canada; and approval was therefore with- 
held. This has raised the outery in Newfoundland that 
the mother-country has sacrificed the interests of the 
colony and broken faith with it. It is unreasonable: for 
although the Newfoundlanders have not a few excuses for 
being impatient and wroth, they have no right to expect 
that they will be allowed to cut off other people’s noses 
(as well as their own) to spite the general face. 





Prince Bismarck, the throttler of liberty of speech, the 
tamer and feeder of the ‘ reptile press,’ has now two dis- 
affected journals at his beck, and with these he is 
said to be organising a new parliamentary party in 
opposition to the Government and the Court. It is fur- 
ther stated that he is about to publish ‘ disclosures’ of 
secret negotiations preceding the Berlin Congress and 
the formation of the Triple Alliance: revelations deeply 
interesting but at the same time highly inconvenient. 
By fanning the smouldering fire of landlord discontent 
with the Imperial Government reforms, the ex-Chan- 
cellor has it in his power to become dangerous. His 
hardly disguised object is to make it impossible to govern 
without him. It appears that his Emperor has thought 
it time to interfere, and has made it known that the one 
thing impossible in Germany is the return of Bismarck 
to power. He has spoken of the Prince as a frondeur 
and a self-seeking politician. The Prussian Ministry is 
reported to have considered the ex-Chancellor’s jour 
nalistic enterprises and projects, and to have decided not 
to take Bismarckian action against him—as yet: they 
propose to ‘ act firmly, while observing courteous toleration 
towards the ex-statesman.’ 





THE operations against Osman Digna are on a larger 
scale than the circumstances and the strength of the 
enemy appear to require. He is said to have only a few 
hundred men with him, and these in the last stages of 
distress and hunger. Against them has gone an Egyptian 
force of fifteen hundred infantry, with a battery of artil- 
lery and a squadron of cavalry, under Colonel Holled 
Smith. In co-operation is a band of five hundred ‘ friendly’ 
Arabs, who will try to cut off the Dervish retreat. This 
little army has occupied Trinkitat and ‘E] Teb, and has 
advanced on Tokar, which, according to a Suakin tele- 
gram, has been taken. It would be easy to believe that 
it will make a final end of Osman Digna, could one but 
forget how many times these places have been captured 
and how often the Arab leader has been slain and his 
following scattered or cut to pieces. Sir F. Grenfell is 
proceeding to Suakin to take command, and this fact has 
strengthened the idea (accepted at Rome) that the Tokar 
force is but the advance guard of a larger expedition 
whose objective is Kassala. 
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Tue International Copyright Bill, for which the free 
and enlightened citizens of America have given them- 
selves infinite credit, has been formally laid aside by the 
Senate. While its passing was still esteemed a possibility, 
it evoked no enthusiasm on this side of the Atlantic, and 
there is none to mourn its collapse save the converted 
pirate and the Yankee printer foiled of the protection he 
hoped would be his own, Nor is Columbia likely to suffer 
again from so acute an attack of virtue as has troubled her 
of late. The question of Copyright is shelved for years; and 
as the Republic lavishes with one hand that she may steal 
with the other, we are not sorry for it. 


Tue conference between coalowners and colliers re- 
dounds chiefly to the credit of the former. They have 
temperately and clearly stated a very strong case, and 
(apparently to the chagrin of the miners’ representatives) 
have published their statement. Why they should not 
have published it is not clear: since Mr. Pickard and other 
out-and-out supporters of the Eight Hours Bill for Miners 
have hitherto had the talk pretty much to themselves, 
and have not scrupled to make ex parle statements public. 
Moreover, it is well, and even necessary, that both sides 
should give out their pleas: not only because the public 
(or its representatives) must finally decide between them 
but also because the public has great interests at stake in 
the decision. The miners of the country number some 
600,000, and with their families make up a population of 
some three millions: it cannot be said that the remaining 
thirty-five millions, who somehow contrive to live in these 
islands, have ‘no business to interfere’ in any proposal for 
a general and legal limitation of a miner's day. For such 
limitation is certain to mean to all and sundry—to the poor 
as well as to the rich—an increase m the price of coal. 


Or the many strong points made by the coalowners 
none is more effectively turned and sharpened than the 
certain rise in the price of coal should an Eight Hours 
Bill become statute law for mines and miners. Not only 
would the rise press hardly on private consumers—already 
groaning under the extortionous price—but it would also 
extinguish many industries. The iron and kindred trades 
have for some time been in serious doubt if, consider- 
ing the cost of production, they can hold on their way 
in the face of foreign competition. This week thir- 
teen hundred Cumberland ironworkers have been paid 
off because their employers find they can buy pig-iron 
cheaper than they can make it. Raise the price of 
coal still more and all round, and (as the coalowners 
say) ‘ blast-furnaces would be blown out, rolling-mills 
would be stopped, shipbuilding and engineering would be 
crippled or cease’; with ‘an enormous diminution in the 
demand for coal, a fall of prices, and a serious struggle be- 
tween coalowners and miners for a reduction of wages, or a 
return to reasonable hours of working.” When the vicious 
circle were completed. 


In the iron centres of England the imminent collapse 
of the great strike in the Scots iron trade is considered 
with feelings rather mixed than not. Some authorities pro- 
fess that the blowing-in of the Scots furnaces will be a benefit 
to the English ironmaster, since relighting, by using more 
fuel, will strengthen prices for a time at least. Others re- 
gard the supply in the iron market as quite equal to the 
demand, and only expect that additional production will 
bring prices down; and these seem, on the whole, to have 
probability with them. The Board of Trade returns for 
January are very discouraging. The total exports of iron 
and steel during the month were more than £80,000 less 
than during the corresponding month of last year; in 
railway material alone the Argentine Republic dropped 
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from £36,000 to £11,000, and India from £18,000 to £7000. 
These and similar facts would seem to show that the in- 
corrigible tendency of the market is ‘down ’—(even when 
the Scots strike broke out there was no ‘ rise’: as there 
should have been considering the diminished output)— 
and that the English ironmasters do well to be anxious. 





Tue Cardiff strike, in which the masters have got the 
whip-hand, is therefore threatening to become more viru- 
lent. Mr. Tom Mann having failed to carry through his 
negotiations with Sir W. F. Lewis, consulted with the 
Dockers’ Executive in London, with the result that the 
London Dockers’ Union and Labour Federation have pro- 
mised to see the Cardiff men through their fight. The 
immediate issue of these tidings of great joy is that the 
men of the Cardiff Tramway Company have shown their 
‘sympathy’ with the seamen and firemen and dockers 
by coming out also. At the same time there is a recru- 
descence of labour trouble in Australia. Certain union 
sheepshearers of Queensland, having refused to work on 
an agreement drawn up by the Pastoralists’ Union, were 
replaced by shearers from Melbourne—presumably non- 
unionists. Upon that a hundred mounted unionists rode 
forth to persuade the free men (with the strongest argu- 
ments available) to leave work. ‘Thus at both ends of the 
world runs on the merry tale of recalcitrant Labour. 


Tue appointment of Canon Creighton to the See of 
Peterborough will probably please all. In civil as in 
ecclesiastical politics the new bishop is strictly mode- 
rate. He is, besides, a profound historian and a good 
man of affairs. Rich in the very qualities of suavity and 
tact to which the new Archbishop is conspicuously a 
stranger, he is not the man to carry on the energetic tra- 
dition of his predecessor. The Queen has appointed the 
Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake, D.D., tosucceed the late Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre in the Deanery of Wells. If an academic 
career be the right road to ecclesiastical preferment, the 
choice is excellent. For Dr. Jex-Blake has been head- 
master both of Cheltenham and Rugby, and was given 
command of the latter school at a critical period in its 
history. He has for some years held the rectory of Alve- 
church, in the diocese of Worcester. 


On the morning of Friday, the 13th inst., a woman of 
the class officially described as ‘ unfortunate,’ was found 
in Swallow Gardens, Whitechapel, with her throat cut. 
The circumstances of time and place suggested that the 
infamous Jack the Ripper had got to work again, and it 
was something of a surprise when, on Saturday, Thomas 
Sadler, a fireman on board a steamer in St. Katharine’s 
Docks, was arrested on suspicion. He is still in custody, 
and, though the evidence against him is formidable, he 
has given a reasoned and consistent account of his move- 
ments. One thing at least is certain: if Sadler be proved 
guilty, then this latest murder was not the work of the 
horrible monomaniac who has so long been a terror to the 
prostitutes of Whitechapel. 


Tue obituary of the week includes the names of Poet 
Close, a writer of doggerel, best known in connection with 
a curious practical joke of Lord Palmerston ; of Major 
Bromhead, who shared with Lieutenant Chard the glory of 
the ever-memorable defence of Rorke’s Drift ; of Johannes 
Bartholdus Jongkind, a painter and etcher of considerable 
merit, the last of the romantiques; of Admiral Porter, of 
the United States Navy, who took part in the bombard- 
ment of Vicksburg and afterwards assumed the chief 
command on the Mississippi; and of Musurus Pacha, an 
accomplished amateur of letters, for many years Turkish 


Ambassador in London. 































































THE KILKENNY CATS 


HE Irish squabble has reached a very characteristic 
condition: it has become a wrangle over the dis- 
posal of a sum of money. The eminently respectable 
Justin M°Carthy has been hinting, and more than hint- 
ing, that William O’Brien, the soul of honour, has been 
up to some sharp practice with a matter of £3000. 
We do not profess to have fathomed the intricacies of 
all this Irish honour, but, so far as we can understand, 
the gravamen of M°Carthy’s charge is that, whereas 
£8000 was by mutual consent withdrawn from the 
fund sequestered at Paris to be spent in supporting 
the evicted tenants, £3000 of this sum was as a matter 
of fact spent in squaring the over-drawn account of 
the National League with the Hibernian Bank. This, 
say the anti-Parnellites, is an abuse. 'T. P. Gill, speak- 
ing for the stainless patriot now languishing in prison, 
has written a long and sentimental appeal to M°Carthy’s 
finer feelings, asking if this is the sort of thing which 
should be said of William O’Brien. It is with pleasure 
that we contemplate 'T. P. Gillin act to complain that 
only the ‘ scum of our common enemies” has ever dared 
to hint things so foul as M°Carthy has not scrupled to 
charge against the white, the noble, the eloquent, the 
patriotic, the wise, the self-sacrificing O’Brien. There 
will be more of this, no doubt. Its course we shall not 
endeavour to foretell : contenting ourselves with the 
modest guess that all parties concerned will talk of 
their honour with the fluency, the conviction—and 
the justification—of the eminent and lamented Barry 
Lyndon, Esquire. 

The process of the Irish quarrel until it reached the 
solid ground of £ s. p. has been kept as dark as may 
be: indeed rather darker than most people expected it 
would be kept. Little substantial information is to be 
obtained from Mr. O’Brien’s maudlin lament over the 
extraordinary obstinacy of some people, Mr. Dillon's 
ditto to Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Parnell’s hints at the un- 
christian rancour shown in some quarters—( Hawarden ? 
and unchristian? well, well!)—and Mr. M°Carthy’s 
placid satisfaction with his own virtue. For our 
part, having a tolerably definite notion of the value 
of an Irish patriot’s word, we can endure the absence 
of more precise statements with philosophy. The truth 
will come out some day when all parties are hot again, 
and have got back to the congenial task of blackguard- 
ing one another. Then the lies—(for there will be lies 
even in their wrath)—will become really instructive, and 
the things suppressed will be luminous. ‘ Full details’ 
would at the present moment be compiled in cold blood, 
which is favourable to the successful compilation of 
stories that will hang together. It is enough that 
the Irish have not made it up as ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of us expected they would three weeks ago. 
What exact questions of money, personal rivalry, and 
so forth have been debated—or have, though unmen- 
tioned, ruled the debate—we shall probably be told 
some day when all these men of honour feel constrained 
—by the delicacy of their sentiments and the purity of 
their love of country—to peach. For the present one 
is dimly, but with that sort of confidence one feels on 
a familiar crossing in a fog, aware that the Irish Bishops 
have decided that it is now or never between them and 
Parnell ; that the Timhealyites and their hangers-on, 
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the English Separatists, have on reflection come to the 
conclusion that it is better to risk defeat with the 
Bishops than to incur certain slavery with the Un- 
crowned King; and that he, seeing the league formed 
to destroy him, has made up his mind to go down, if 
he must, with his colours flying. In fact there are 
many signs that it is to be a no-quarter fight. The 
talk of the combatants is of course no evidence. They 
are all of them either persons who consider lying 
a perfectly legitimate political resource, or—what is 
worse—persons who have got into the fatal state when 
they can no longer either see the truth or tell it. 
Our estimate of the nature of the struggle is based on 
a careful view of the interests of all parties concerned. 
It is not the interest of Parnell to allow himself to 
be stamped out by the Bishops. It is not their in- 
terest to allow themselves to be undeniably beaten by 
Parnell, backed by the extreme—and commonly irre- 
ligious—Irish-American parties. It is the interest of 
British and Irish Timhealyites to side with the clergy, 
who have shown at Kilkenny that they have still vast 
power and can use it, rather than to submit to the 
master against whom they have rebelled. So it will 
probably be a ferocious clog-fight, and there will be 
much kicking of them that are down. 

Whatever it be, it remains the dominating factor for 
the Opposition, as has been very satisfactorily shown 
this week. Mr. Morley has at last, after much hang- 
ing back, brought on his famous vote of censure. 
With this result: that no human being, not even him- 
self, thought either motion or debate matters of the 
very smallest importance. He was constrained, Mr. 
Gladstone was probably ‘ill, Sir William Harcourt 
did not care to stretch himself, the Irish sat making 
an occasional interruption, but taking no part in the de- 
bate. Mr. Morley was left—feeling, we should imagine, 
pretty much like a man in a nightmare—to move his 
motion amid slumber and yawns and thoughts which 
were wandering elsewhere. What other could be the 
position of a politician who in such a moment as this 
comes forward to ask our attention for such questions 
as these: (1) Was Colonel Cadell over-hasty on a cer- 
tain occasion in Tipperary ? (2) Did a policeman in a 
state of ‘uncontrollable fury’ hustle Jolin Morley, 
Esquire, even to knocking off his hat? (3) Was it 
particularly outrageous on the part of Her Majesty's 
Ministers to select from among the officers of the law 
who have been blackguarded by Irish patriots Mr. Shan- 
non who has not been blackguarded worse than others, 
and appoint him to sit on the bench at Tipperary? Well, 
really, who cares? Mr. Morley perhaps feels his passions 
rise when he thinks of that hat, but not another son of 
Adam would care a whit if the policeman had put his 
foot on it. Looking back on the debate, one remem- 
bers one passage in it, and no more—and that was the 
end of Mr. Balfour's speech. Having riddled the 
trumpery attack on the Ministry with that air of mani- 
fest superiority and aristocratic contempt which we 
know and love in him, the Irish Secretary allowed his 
passion just to heat his oratory to burning-point at 
the close. Then turning to the Gladstonians, he asked 
them to remember what it is they are preparing 
for themselves if (or, as they love to put it, when) 
they return to office. They are making it their busi- 
ness now to encourage riot and resistance to the law, 
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together with every species of hateful personal violence. 
Well, when it is their turn to govern, will they give 
free course to riot, to boycotting, to the Plan of Cam- 
paign ? If they do, Ireland is plunged in blood and 
anarchy. If they do not, then the allies to whom they 
stand bound will be able to accuse them of shameless 
hypocrisy. Mr. Balfour has often spoken with effect, 
but he has never, we think, come nearer to the finest 
kind of oratory than in the brief passage in which he 
held up before the Gladstonians the real meaning of the 
pact they have made. It matters not a whit whether 
the fulfilment of their promises be demanded by the 
mouth of Parnell or the mouth of Timothy Healy. 
The promise will be the same, and so will the resolution 
to exact its fulfitment. It is the promise to hand over 
Ireland with perhaps a show of delay, and perhaps a 
delusive guarantee or two, to the organisers of the 
Plan of Campaign. That, with all it entails, is what 
the Gladstonians have undertaken to do. 





THE TEMPTATIONS OF ROYALTY 
OSSIPS have mumbled (and will mumble) the 
great Baccarat Scandal after their kind ; and 
moralists have canted over it after their kind—which, 
perhaps, for choice is a shade the more offensive of the 
two; and there has been so much discussion that even 
wise men have had their say, and have pointed out that 
if it be true it is not new and does not matter. Which 
is sound as far as it goes, and an excellent corrective 
to the above-mentioned bleating of both sorts. Never- 
theless there is yet something to be said which can be 
said just as conveniently now as later: because it will 
be equally important whether Sir W. Gordon-Cumming 
rout his traducers or they destroy him. 

Inasmuch as there are now no Republicans in Great 
Britain, every one regrets that the Prince of Wales 
should have the bad luck to be in any way concerned in 
this grimy affair. Persons of ancient lineage may possibly 
find cause for a gentle chuckle of amusement in the 
circumstance that if His Royal Highness had restricted 
his social intercourse to the aristocracy, instead of stay- 
ing in houses where beer or textile fabrics have to do 
duty for grandfathers, he would have had nothing to 
do with this particular trouble. No doubt the per- 


centage of cheats among habitual gamblers is about _ 


equally large—or small—in the one class and the other, 
and a company of dukes and earls might have con- 
ceived a suspicion of la poussette as easily as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson and their guests. On the other hand, there 
is at least a possibility that, if they had, they might 
have managed it differently. They could not, if cur- 
rent accounts are substantially accurate, have managed 
it with much less of dignity or discretion. The Prince 
of Wales, as the chief guest staying in the house, 
was treated with curious hospitality when he had 
suddenly thrust upon him the office of mediator to a 
collection of worthy persons of the middle-class who 
suspected each other of cheating at cards, and acted on 
their suspicions in a characteristically bourgeois fashion. 
Prudence, sound judgment, good taste even, suggested 
that His Royal Highness should have nothing whatever 
to do with the affair. ‘ You inform me that one of you 
did not play fair? That is most unfortunate for him 
and for you, and I am very sorry that I can do nothing 
VOL. V. 
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to help you. It is no affair of mine, and you must 
settle it as best you can.’ That, obviously, is what the 
Prince of Wales was strongly tempted to say in sub- 
stance to the little committee of embarrassed gamesters 
which invoked his assistance. On the other side were 
—as it turned out—even stronger considerations. Here 
was a man of the kindliest nature, of the greatest social 
experience—a guest far superior in rank to every one 
else present—implored by his hosts, among other people, 
to assume a quasi-judicial attitude, to hear what both 
parties had to say, and then to tell them both what 
to do. Had the Prince of Wales been of a less generous 
disposition, less anxious to be of use whenever it was 
possible to any of Her Majesty’s subjects, or even less 
versed in the correct and honourable composition of 
social difficulties, he would never—assured] y—have sac- 
rificed himself as he did. The effect of his mediation 
was, without absolutely giving the lie to either accused 
or accusers, to get up an arrangement which was harm- 
less enough in itself, and was very feasible—on paper. 
Its fault was that except on paper it was hopelessly and 
utterly impracticable. When half-a-dozen people of 
both sexes solemnly engage to keep a highly scandalous 
secret which most of them have no considerable per- 
sonal interest in keeping, the result is as inevitable as 
it should here have been obvious. Before long every- 
body knows all about it. The settlement of the quarrel 
could have ended in no other way. 

The short of it is that the Prince of Wales allowed 
his extreme good-nature and anxiety to be of use to 
prevail over his better judgment. At the moment of 
deciding what to do, the prudent course was the selfish 
one. The injudicious way was the path of difficulty, 
of self-sacrifice, of chivalrous resolve to place the ad- 
vantages of exalted rank and unsurpassed knowledge of 
social affairs at the disposal of those who demanded 
them so urgently. No one who knows anything of the 
Prince of Wales can wonder that for once he allowed 
himself to be over-persuaded, and to do what was less 
wise. The right thing was also so very much the 
pleasanter and easier thing, that the temptation toa 
high-minded and popular prince to do the wrong was 
exceedingly strong—irresistibly strong, as it turned 
out. What is the consequence? The heir-apparent of 
the Crown, the person who is practically the foremost 
of the Queen’s subjects, the most popular gentleman 
in the country, is made to appear as a party to an 
arrangement which is absurd—because it has come to 
grief—and which is part and parcel of a disreputable 
quarrel among a not very distinguished set of people. 
It is all very well for Wilsons and Greens and so on to 
bring an accusation of dirty behaviour against a respect- 
able baronet who happens to be personally rather con- 
spicuous. But it would have been much better for the 
Prince of Wales and the public if it had been possible 
for the Prince of Wales to keep out of it. Moreover, 
the mere fact of his taking a part in the affair made 
the position much more difficult for the person chiefly 
concerned. Assuming, as a court of law would assume 
until there was evidence to the contrary, that Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon-Cumming played fair, and that his accusers 
were mistaken, it was exceedingly difficult for him, 
when it was proposed by the Prince of Wales that 
nothing more should be said upon his undertaking not 
to play cards again, to decline that proposal. If 
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he was conscious of being inclined to play cards more 
than he approved in his calmer moments, such a 
pledge might in itself be agreeable to him. By taking 
it, he would—for the moment—escape from one of the 
most terrible predicaments a gentleman can be placed 
in : that of being wrongfully accused by several respect- 
able people of unfair play. But by taking that pledge 
he put his reputation at the mercy of tongues which 
could not, in the nature of things, remain permanently 
silent. Probably, assuming Sir William to be inno- 
cent, nothing short of the Prince of Wales's sugges- 
tion would have persuaded him to consent to that 
course ; but it is easy to understand how that sugges- 
tion might do so. Princes, like other people, are some- 
times so placed that they ought to harden their hearts 
and act as selfish motives would dictate. No one will 
like the Prince less for not having done so ; but if he had 
done so he would have prevented a most unseemly and 
discreditable complication, and in particular would not 
have made the conduct and the judgment of the Heir- 
Apparent matters necessary to be canvassed when the 
time comes to decide the merits and demerits of a 
sordid—not to say grubby—dispute between a set of 
people of no great consequence. The whole affair is to 
be deplored; but the position in which the Prince of 
Wales’s kindness has placed him is much the most de- 
plorable thing about it. 





‘UNCLE BILLY’ 

: QO* sons but few are better than the old stock’: 

the poet had foreknowledge of Greater Britain 
when he made that tag. Sherman was one of the few. 
He was a man after the English heart, adding a cer- 
tain liberalism and carelessness of dogma all his own. 
To tell his story, it is better to follow himself in his 
Memoirs : a book purged clean of Yankee braggadocio 
and the Yankee desire to pose. 

In his brief preface or foreword, regardless of Cesar, 
Xenophon, and Lord Wolseley, he gives you to under- 
stand that the pen is no such weapon as the sword 
—consigning even his own book to speedy oblivion. 
The first words of his narrative are: ‘In the spring 
of 1846 I was a first lieutenant... In 1853, having 
resigned his commission, he became a banker at San 
Francisco, holding command as a general of militia for 
a space. In 1858 he was a lawyer, a common attorney ; 
in 1859 a professor at the Louisiana Military Academy. 
Consenting to serve the North in the Civil War, he 
was regazetted colonel in 1861. It is a notable open- 
ing, if only for the break in his military career. Here 
is no Clive nor Oliver Cromwell : Sherman’s was like the 
career of a military monarch—one that must dabble in 
finance and civil affairs. He had seen the first gold found 
in California in the spring of 1849. ‘ At the time far 
more importance was attached to quicksilver’: the 
comment going to prove that the love of gain, though 
present, was but a subordinate influence in his character. 
The Gold Capital arose as if by magic, owing its exact 
position on the chart to the accident of a name or to 
something like it: ‘About six hundred ships were 
anchored there without crews’ (deserted to the diggings), 
‘and could not get away, and there the city was and had 
to be.” There he had some adventures and met strange 
men : Baron Steinberger, who opened the first butcher's 
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shop in San Francisco ; Kit Carson, ‘a small stoop- 
shouldered man, with reddish hair, freckled face, soft 
blue eyes’°—a rival to Buffalo Bill withal ‘ among 
the wild beasts of the Rocky Mountains and the still 
wilder Indians of the plains. Himself suffered two 
shipwrecks in one day: ‘not a good beginning,’ he 
remarks, ‘ for a new peaceful career.” And once, almost 
single-handed, he brought in twenty-four military de- 
serters: a feat that recalls Colonel Bertie Gordon’s 
doings with the Highlanders in South Africa. Best of 
all, as a banker, by sheer force of honesty and native 
shrewdness he maintained the credit of his firm all 
through a panic which ruined the chief houses of San 
Francisco. What that meant is best suggested by a 
single detail: the legitimate rate of discount with these 
banks was then 36 per cent. per annum. Law was 
probably less to Sherman’s mind: he tells with gusto 
how he threatened to throw a scurrilous journalist and 
his press out of window (he would have done so, too) ; 
also how, when an unjust landlord was about to distrain 
upon one of his clients, he advised the man and his 
neighbours to ‘ pick up his house and carry it on to 
another vacant lot to avoid seizure.” It was after all this 
that he stepped on to the world’s great stage in a leading 
part. Nothing could be more honourable than the man- 
ner of his entrance. As an official in a Southern State, 
his brother standing as an Abolitionist candidate, his was 
a delicate position. Good sense and good feelin saved 
him. When put to the question privily, he gave it as 
his opinion that the domestic slaves of the South were 
better treated than any slaves on earth ; but he thought 
the status of the field slaves should be improved. and 
brought nearer to that of serfage. This was no fana- 
tic’s talk. And none may contemn (indeed some might 
still study with profit) his other opinion: that Se- 
cession was treason—was war. His brilliant exploits 
in the field are a household word. No doubt if trained 
soldiers had taken the field against him—that is, if 
the conditions had been what they were not—his 
tactics must have varied. None the less his ‘ march 
to the sea,’ when he carried sixty thousand men three 
hundred miles under the month—not to talk of his ap- 
proach to and seizure of Atlanta—was the work of a 
true commander. 

On the whole, he struck a note of quiet heroism 
in every relation of life. A successful and popular 
American, he touched no pitch and no politics; a 
man professing and apparently having no religion, he 
yet observed the antique virtues of courage, temperance, 
and patriotism. A house of his building at San Francisco 
was untouched by several earthquakes : ‘Time, mayhap, 
will be no less kind to his reputation—even to his 
Memoirs: although they be ‘ out of print’ just now. 





THE TRUTH AT LAST 

HE question, Why is there no American litera- 
ture ?—or, to put it in other terms, Why does 

what is called American literature mainly consist of the 
spoils brought home by enterprising American pub- 
lishers ?—has been more than once debated in these 
columns. But it was yet to solve until the other day : 
when Mr. R. W. Gilder achieved its solution in a wink, 
as it were, and without so much as turning a hair in the 
effort. The reason is the simplest you can imagine. 
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It was said of old that there were no captains in 
America, nor no privates either: the fact being that 
the army was exclusively composed of generals of the 
one part and colonels of the other. Here the con- 
verse is the case. There is no American literature 
because there are no American men of letters ; and 
there are no American men of letters because they are 
all journalists. Now, literature which is the work of 
journalists is not literature but journalism ; therefore, 
all American men of letters being journalists, there 
neither is nor can be anything but journalism in 
Ameriéa ; therefore there is no American literature. 
The proof is complete as the argument is clear ; and 
now there really is no more to say. 

The place was New York ; the’ occasion the annual 
dinner of fhe N. Y. Press Club: «‘ Neither in art nor in 


journalism,’ quoth Mr. Gilder ssnntiie ‘can or should 


there be absolute reality’; and for this he had had 
full warrant in the evening’s procedings, in the course 
of which Mr. H. M. Stanley, the guest of the Club, 
was described by some determined anti-realist as a 
man ‘whom all the world honors.’ They spell ‘honour’ 
la-bas without the u, so that«perhaps some subtle 
and peculiar meanings attach to the word which you 
shall look for vainly in connection with the word as we 
spell it here. To us, indeed, with our noses still 
averted: from the Stanley-Barttelot case and our ears 


still dinned and splitting with the echoes, of the’ 
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ton, ‘ one of the strongest of our fictionists’ ; and Bret 
Harte, ‘the most striking American literary figure in 
our generation’; and William Dean Howells, the in- 
trepid wielder of ‘one of the strongest influences to- 
day in American journalism’.(what Mr. Gilder said 
was ‘ literature’; but we translate) ; and the immortal 
‘Harry Stillwell Edwards, to name but these—it is 
the same with all of them. By journalism have they 
travelled to American literature: and by their means 
has American literature become at its best not much 
save a choice expression of American journalism. For 
literature is a word of transcendental import. Of the 
stuff it covers there is this much to be said with cer- 
tainty—that it is never second-class. Homer, Moliére, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, are literature ; so are 
certain other Old World writers ; so are nut—not yet at 
all events—the most of the local celebrities in Mr. 
Gilder’s catalogue. And as for the rest—for Mr. Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain, and Mr. Harold Frederic, and 
‘the inimitable Stockton,’ and ‘ the strongest of our 
fictionists "—they may be, indeed they are, American 
literature to-day ; but who will pass his word that they 
will be anything but local journalism to-morrow? In 


- truth the habit of magazines—the trick of renewing or 


rather renovating, reputation once a month—is fatal to 
criticism. It is aaah like having your hat dressed while 
you wait: a practice in the Lenipanen ruinous to hats. 


«Art, says Mr. Whistler—(and who should know better 


Rear-Guard Controversy—to us, we say, the fact that* “than he ?)— Art is on the town.’ So, too, is literature 


such differences do attach is evident beyond dis- 
pute. Be that as it may, however—(and there must 
be something in the theory; or Mr. Gilder, who 
passes for a person of taste, would never have paused 
in his flight to describe the abominable Daily-Tele- 
graphese in which Mr. Stanley expresses himself as 
‘virile and individual” had Mr. Stanley not been 
listening as the ‘guest of honor’)—there can be no 
doubt as to the significance of the speaker’s pronounce- 
ment upon the highly improper connection (in America) 
between literature and journalism. That literature 
‘has been and will be fostered by the magazines’ we 
knew before ; for we knew before that Mr. Gilder is an 
editor of The Century, and we knew before that America 
has been described as ‘the country where they read 
more magazines and steal more books than are con- 
sumed in all the rest of the habitable globe. We 
knew, too, that Mark Twain had been a journalist : 
for has he not said so himself ? and does he not always 
say the thing that is? and, moreover, nineteen times 
in twenty is he not a ‘ real, genuine, out-and-out, Simon 
Pure’ journalist even now? But Noah Brooks—it is 
really humiliating to know naught of Noah Brooks ex- 
cept that he too is, or was, a journalist, and is or was 
‘a charming story-teller and historian.” And ‘ George 
William Curtice ’ (whoever he may be)—you think, 
perchance, "twas Harvard gave his genius to the world ; 
but you know nothing shank it, for ‘in journalism was 
gained his literary training.’ As for ‘ Edgar W. Howe, 
and ‘the poet Ellen M. Hutchinson,’ and ‘Thomas J. 
Janvier’ and ‘ James Whitcomb Riley’ and ‘ Maye W. 
Hazeltine’ and ‘ the poet Charles De Kay, and ‘ one 
of the leaders of our literature,’ the renowned, the ac- 
complished Edmund Clarence Stedman, and ‘that 
picturesque and individual figure, Joaquin Miller ’°— 


Journalists all, journalists all! And Edward Eggles- 


and the fate of the popular beauty—the successful jour- 
nalist in another medium—is open to us all. 

In justice to Mr. Gilder it should be noted that his 
enthusiasm was aroused by the presence of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley as ‘the guest of honor’; that, at the moment 
of utterance, he believed that Congress was ‘ on the eve 
of throwing off the last shackle which has bound Ameri- 
can literature, by granting the prayer of the authors, 
the journalists, the educators, and the morality of the 
nation, by creating International Copyright’; and that 
he spoke his speech not before breakfast but after dinner. 
Also that he scorned (or forgot) to apologise for the 
American press, and expressed a hope that when ‘ science 
and the spirit of the actual have done their work’ the 
‘spiritual’ and the ‘ ideal’ will not only ‘hold their own’ 
but ‘ achieve, let us hope, higher accomplishments than 
ever before. All which seems to show that, despite 
his confusing literature with journalism, he has the root 
of the matter in him, and is not merely an optimist 
but also, as becomes a poet, a person of imagination. 





CARMEN PATIBULARE 
(To the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment) 


PL BEE: Old Tree of the Triple Crook 
And the rope of the Black Election, 
’Tis the faith of the Fool that a race you rule 
Can never achieve perfection : 
And ‘It’s O for the time of the New Sublime 
And the better than human way 
When the Wolf (poor beast !) shall come to his own 
And the Rat shall have his day !’ 


For Tree, Old Tree of the Triple Beam 
And the power of provocation, 

You.have cockered the Brute with your dreadful fruit 
Till your thought is mere stupration : 
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And ‘It’s how should we rise to be pure and wise, 
And how can we choose but fall, 

So long as the Hangman makes us dread 
And the Noose floats free to all ?’ 


So Tree, Old Tree of the Triple Coign 
And the trick there ’s no recalling, 
They will haggle and hew till they hack you through 
And at last they lay you sprawling : 
When ‘ Hey ! for the hour of the race in flower 
And the long good-bye to sin !’ 
And ‘ Ho! for the fires of Hell gone out 
For the want of keeping in!’ 


But Tree, Old Tree of the Triple Bough 
And the grisly Dreams that tend you, 

Your growth began with the life of Man 
And only his death can end you: 

They may tug in line at your hempen twine, ! 
They may flourish with axe and saw, 

But your taproot feeds at the Sacred Springs 
In the living rock of Law. 


And Tree, Old Tree of the Triple Fork, 
When the spent sun reels and blunders 
Down a welkin lit with the flare of the Pit 
As in spate it seethes and thunders, 
Stern on the glare of the tortured air 
Your lines august shall gloom, 
And your master-beam be the last thing whelmed 
In the ruining roar of Doom. 





ETHE LAW OF COPYRIGHT 

O codify any branch of the law is always a good 
T thing. The result is clearness and precision. 
You know where to look, and you are not haunted by 
a fear that you have omitted some important detail. 
Also, the inequalities that lurk in widely separated 
statutes are seen, when you can stick them ‘ cheek 
by jowl, to demand instant rectification. Now, we 
sadly need a systematic law of copyright. At least 
sixteen different Acts—dating from 1735 to 1888— 
are now in force, all which must be consulted. And 
their anomalies? Dramatic and literary copyright is 
(to state the thing roughly) for forty-two years ; fine 
art copyright till seven years after the artist’s death ; 
engraving copyright for twenty-eight years from first 
publication ; sculpture copyright for fourteen years ; 
and copyright in designs for five years from the date of 
registration. ‘lhe brain of that foolish compounded 
clay, Man, is responsible for not much that is more 
horribly and inextricably mixed. 

Lord Monkswell’s bill, just now before the House 
of Lords, deals with some of these irregularities and 
proposes several important changes. ‘The most note- 
worthy is that which shall extend the period of en- 
durance to thirty years after the author's death, instead 
of only nine as now, unless the forty-two already 
noted, or some part of them, be unexpired. It will 
be generally approved, but it carries publication to 
an extreme limit. The author, indeed, is scarce so 
ill off as he would have us believe. The conditions 
of his craft permit him to give his wrongs a tongue, 
and he invariably gives it with emphasis and point. 
It is impossible to discuss the matter from the stand- 
point of an imaginary justice, and balance the re- 
spective claims of the many and the one; but if, as 
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seems to be the case, the public is willing to surrender 
its rights, the thing may pass. Another provision, 
which gives novelists the exclusive right of dramatising 
their works, is obviously just and is very badly needed, 
The plot and its development—in other words the 
story—is with most people the thing in book and 
piece alike. It is monstrous (as Dickens knew) that a 
pirate playwright should calmly appropriate the only 
element that makes most novels vendible, and put an- 
other man’s invention on the stage entirely for his own 
profit ; but he may, and he does so at present, even 
to the exclusion of the other man. It may be urged 
that in many cases there would be a difficulty in saying 
who had lifted—the novelist or the playwright ; but 
each instance would have to stand by itself. The 
courts have plenty of experience in such issues, and 
are thoroughly competent to distinguish between Mace- 
don and Monmouth parallels and parallels that go to 
the root of the affair. [Another clause permits that 
fair and moderate extracts be made from copyright 
works provided the source be acknowledged. This is at 
present sanctioned (in practice if not in theory) in the 
case of reviews of new books ; and as regards old work 
the provision is good on the whole. Such extracts, as 
experience proves, rather promote than hinder sale. 
Copyright actions are occasionally founded on the un- 
challenged publication of such extracts, but more often 
than not they are mere cases of blackmailing ; and 
‘ fair and moderate’ would be terms in whose interpre- 
tation the courts would have no difficulty. 

Lord Monkswell’s bill contains a good deal about 
newspapers. A speaker about to deliver ‘a lecture, 
piece for recitation, address, or sermon,’ may previously 
give notice that he prohibits the reporting of the same : 
when it will be anjinfringement of copyright for any 
newspaper to publish a report. This appears absurd, 
‘The newspaper gives a speaker a vastly greater audience 
than himself commands ; if on one or two occasions he 
does not want that audience he must simply be told 
that he can’t eat his cake and have it; all the advan- 
tages must not be on one side; in practice, too, the 
thing would be found not workable. Then as regards 
sermons, the press has not hitherto shown itself inordi- 
nately eager to report and publish. If it changed its 
note, how could the greediest divine ignore the com- 
mand to preach the gospel to every creature, and take 
proceedings to prevent the diffusion of his utterances ? 
On the whole the bill is useful rather as suggesting 
reform than as solving existing difficulties. A Royal 
Commission might consider the whole subject to the 
advantage of everybody. 





IN CANADA 


‘TN Canada—to put the matter plainly—the electoral 

point at issue is whether the Dominion shall be 
British or American. So far, though both sides seem 
confident enough, the Ministerialists are fighting with 
the stouter heart. They prophesy a victory at the 
polls by a majority of some forty: and this despite 
the damaging fact that they have already been com- 
pelled to abandon one plank of their platform, Re- 
stricted Reciprocity (namely) with the United States. 
For scarce was the Premier’s manifesto before the world, 
when the American Secretary wrote a recondite letter 
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to Representative Baker of New York which is inter- 
preted as a strong intimation that the States will have 
nothing to do with so one-sided a bargain. Probably 
the interpretation is right, for Sir John is no longer 
trying to win with Restricted Reciprocity but with 
National Policy and Loyalty to the Empire. 

Nevertheless “twere rash to conclude that because 
the Conservatives are no longer eloquent upon the re- 
newal of the Elgin ‘Treaty, the proposal has altogether 
failed to serve its turn. Far from that. While the 
general public is pleased to find that the popular old 
Prime Minister is by no means impervious to fresh 
ideas, his move has rallied several powerful interests to 
the Ministerial party. The manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, perceive that in Sir John alone lies their hope 
of being saved from American competition ; the fish- 
ing industry is gratified by his efforts to facilitate its 
access to American harbours, more especially as he has 
contrived, by invoking the authority of the Imperial 
‘Government, to shut out the Newfoundlanders ; and 
if Restricted Reciprocity had not quality enough to 
carry off the stakes, the animal was at least competent 
to try the cattle of the Opposition. To vary the 
metaphor: Sir John has forced Mr. Laurier’s hand, he 
has made him play his trump—which is Reciprocity of 
the unrestricted sort—and the lead turns out a bad one. 
For the logic is unanswerable that Unrestricted Reci- 
procity implies commercial union, that commercial union 
resolves itself into political representation, and that 
political representation must end in annexation utter 
and complete. Already the Liberal party is largely dis- 
credited and hopelessly divided ; and, while the better 
spirits are shouting that they never, never will be slaves 
to the United States, there is a small section of be- 
lievers in ‘Inevitable Destiny... To these the Conser- 
vative answer is something as follows: ‘True, at first 
sight a population of some six millions does seem in 
danger of absorption by a population of some sixty 
from which it is separated only by a purely artificial 
frontier. But use large maps, and you will see that, 
although Maine and Minnesota are no doubt natural 
markets of the Dominion, yet England is far nearer 
for commercial purposes than the Southern States. 
Already, thanks to the National policy, we are con- 
nected with the mother-country by a subsidised steam- 
ship service, and the system will ere long be extended 
to Australia. Let us, therefore, think twice ere we 
abandon an honourable connection, of which the advan- 
tages are beyond dispute, for one which implies a cer- 
tain loss of independence, and of which the material 
benefits are dubious.’ 

But if the Dominion remain staunch to the Imperial 
unity she will cherish, assuredly, an idea that the 
mother-country will come to her rescue. You read, 
for instance, that a section of the Canadian Conser- 
vatives is advocating a discrimination of ten or fifteen 
per cent. in favour of products imported from other 
parts of the British empire, provided that the same 
policy is adopted by Great Britain. Then comes with 
admirable opportuneness ‘Tuesday’s debate in the Com- 
mons upon Mr. Howard Vincent’s motion. Well, the 
result was not altogether reassuring, and on the whole 
the Government was justified in declining to sanc- 
tion the idea. ‘True that doctrinaire Cobdenism was 
conspicuously absent. But it is also true that neither 
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Mr. Vincent nor Mr. Lowther was able to prove a 
general desire on the part of any large group of colonies 
for closer commercial relations with the United King- 
dom, and, even supposing such a desire to exist, they 
were far from producing any practical plan for a cus- 
toms union. In short, the debate was academic, be- 
cause the proposer of the motion and his supporters 
had not properly mastered their facts. The crucial 
problem, which the Imperial Federation League has 
never fairly faced, is that both sides must consent 
to make sacrifices, and it remains to be seen whether 
these are or are not such as to make an appeal to the 
patriotism of the working-classes out of the question. 
The British artisan, for instance, must consent to 
slightly dearer food as the result of differential duties 
imposed upon Russian and American corn: the Cana- 
dian artisan must put up with slightly lower wages in 
consequence of the protective tariff against British 
manufactures. But to what would the losses amount ? 
and to what the compensations? ‘These are questions 
which ‘can only be answered by elaborate calculations 
based upon trade returns and market quotations. Let 
the Imperial Federationists give us the figures. Then 
we shall know how we are likely to stand; at pre- 
sent all argument is in the air. Meanwhile, if the 
answer to the refusal of the United States to renew 
the Elgin Treaty was the federation of Canada, why 
should not the reply to the M‘Kinley Tariff be the 
federation of the Empire ? 





TURNERIAN LANDSCAPE 


F we may believe Mr. Alfred Hunt, the art of land- 
scape stopped short—not in the cultivated court 
of the Empress Josephine but—with that famous triad 
of British painters, Turner, Linnell, and Cox. It is by 
this a commonplace of criticism that Turner is the 
Shakespeare of the art. But we hardly expected to hear 
our Cox described as a ‘grand master of breadth and 
tone, or to witness Linnell’s admission to the Trinity. 
The champion of British landscape, however, is nothing 
if not reckless, and it is his wont to avow opinions with 
a sentimental courage that makes light of facts. Yes, 
since Claude there has been no really great painter of 
landscape save Turner. Even Cox and Linnell, the 
subordinate personages of the great Trinity, may not 
share the throne with the master: they only sit on 
the steps. And with Turner the art he practised 
died beyond all hope of recovery. There has been, we 
are told, too great a break in studio tradition, and the 
man of genius who is one day to apply for the berth 
left vacant by Turner will have to begin the study of 
sunlight and geology all over again. 

Now, the heart-whole worship of Turner is a blind- 
ing heresy, or a cultivated gentleman would not be 
found capable of professing these absurd articles of 
faith. Though Cox and Linnell were not immortal, 
and though they failed to force their neat, middle- 
class convention upon any but drawing-masters, the 
art of landscape is not dead. Indeed it is from its 
landscape that the nineteenth century shall derive pecu- 
liar glory. In spite of Mr. Hunt, the studio tradi- 
tion has been, and will remain, unbroken. Out of 
Claude and the Dutch School grew not only Turner, 
who owed as much to phantasy as to Claude, and whose 
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crude blues and yellows are all his own, but Crome and 
Cotman, Constable and Richard Wilson. So absolute 
has been the authority of Mr. Ruskin, that the last 
generation, which has been unbridled in its sham 
adulation of one painter, was unable to recognise the 
merits of half-a-dozen men of more serene achieve- 
ment. Nor did the Claude tradition die with Constable. 
In England, indeed, landscape suffered eclipse, but 
in France it shone with a more brilliant lustre than 
ever. ‘To the Dutch Masters Michel owed as great a 
debt as did Crome himself ; and Corot, in whose exqui- 
site work all landscape finds its culmination, was a 
descendant of Claude’s in the direct line. And with 
the body of their work the French painters of landscape 
bequeathed a wholesome convention, in obedience to 
which lie the best hopes of art. Again, it is little short 
of ridiculous to set Turner high above the painters of a 
generation which has witnessed the revival of art in 
Holland. Does Mr. Hunt believe the tradition to be 
broken in that country? Are Jacobus and Matthys 
Maris, Israels, and Bosboom conspicuously inferior to the 
dainty Cox, to the sturdy Linnell? Is it not obvious, 
too, that in water-colour, which is said to be exclusively 
Turnerian and British, the Dutchmen have gained a 
mastery to which the Societies, Old and New, are hap- 
less strangers ? Asan influence, indeed, ‘l'urner was ever 
impossible. Where he was not merely commonplace, as 
in many of his water-colour drawings, he was fantastic 
and personal. His strength was his untutored indivi- 
duality, and the very qualities which redeemed his best 
work from failure proved the most dangerous vices 
when acquired by some one else. ‘There were not lack- 
ing those who mimicked his mannerisms in his own life- 
time. But the imitation was neither vital nor sincere ; 
and in spite of the exorbitant reputation which Mr. 
Ruskin manufactured for him, his influence was never 
powerful and is now happily decayed. 

The qualifications of a landscape-painter, as formu- 
lated by Mr. Hunt, are many and various. His tem- 
perament must be one of quivering sensibility ; and it 
will be well if he be touched with the enthusiasm of 
natural science. ‘To start with, he must verify all 
Turner's knowledge, and must ever be careful to sub- 
ordinate the human figure to landscape. Indeed, he 
must not scruple, in order to emphasise his love of 
Nature, to draw the figure as badly as ‘Turner did, and 
to reduce the human form to a ridiculous shape. ‘There 
may yet be an opening for Mr. Wilde’s enterprising 
model, who was ready to sit for ‘landscape, if Mr. 
Hunt’s Admirable Crichton should come along and re- 
vive the Turnerian ideals. Then, the Messiah of art 
must regard cows as recipients of sunlight or as types 
of repose, and he must be content to wait a year for the 
poetic effect of sun and sky which is necessary to sustain 
his harmonic faculty. And if he do all this, and refrain 
from painting trees green, and get some one to Ruskin- 
ise for him, then shall we have another Turner, and 
landscape will be born again. In the meantime it can- 
not be too often remarked that, if we are to have a 
school of landscape in England, it is from the study of 
Dutch and French art that its professors will emerge. 
The tradition is still unbroken, and when British men 
can lay aside their national jealousy and remember that 
art is not bounded by rivers or mountain ranges, then 
may a greater than Turner arise in their midst. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. F. C. BURNAND 

N the merry Tudor days twas a popular habit of the 
nobles to retain the services of a jester against their 
own dull fits and sportive humours. Society had its 
satieties even then, while its anxieties were manifold and 
imminent in the court of a despot. Did the king menace 
your head? you called for your fool to jape away the 
horrid thought. Were you disposed to pleasantry after 
meat and wine? you bade him to antics at your board, 
while your guests and you split sides at his merriment. 
We have it upon faithful evidence that this same person- 
age, being no natural indeed but a most shrewd fellow, 
was given to private rehearsal of his tricks, studied deep 
in The Book of Fools, grew his own humours with infinite 
care, and came to his performance as a well-trained pup- 
pet, though with an engaging appearance of inspiration. 
Your ancient jester is, in fact, the ancestor of your modern 
clown ; he is also the ancestor of Mr. Burnand. In the 
descent the inheritance has been divided, and we have 
now the one for the laughter of children, the other for 

them that chuckle over Punch. 

And yet is there a certain divergence in these two 
kinsmen from the common stock; for, whereas the one 
has come to be even more mechanical than his progenitor, 
the other, one is persuaded, cracks his jests with a sort 
of conscious pride and satisfaction. We may not take 
that raucous laughter and that wheezy piping of the 
clown for anything save a monstrous pretence of enjoy- 
ment, passing real not even to the thoughts of the 
nursery. But Mr. Burnand, one must conceive, cannot 
be rid of a dainty delight in his accomplishment. He 
hangs the bells upon his cap with fatuous complacency, 
and having culled his quips with all zest, sets forth and 
scatters them with unction. ‘Tis as if a child should play 
with a pop-gun ; there is an abnormal interest in the pop, 
and a loving attention to the pellet. ‘See how I can crack !’ 
he will say ;‘I have a jingle for each day in the week. 
Zooks, but | can tickle you into a desperate mirth! Be- 
hold,’ he will say, swelling in his humour, ‘I have my 
foot on the English tongue, and can set it in new twists 
all day.’ There is no man-serpent so dexterous as this 
lingual wryneck ; he yahs at you from every page; he 
puts his fingers in his mouth and pops; he contorts his 
tongue about the vocabulary, remorselessly, treacherously, 
criminally. ‘ Happy thought!’ says he: ‘women, woe-men!’ 
and the nations chuckle. ‘ Mem :’ says he, ‘Saxon, Sacks 
on. Joke here: work up!’ and Christendom thrills. ‘ Let’s 
go to the Cannibal of Nice,’ he says, and the Universe is 
convulsed. He is cast for his own Mrs. Ramsbotham, and 
never was player better fitted with a part. 

With the music-hall he has strange affinities, for it and 
he live by catchwords. What a mighty invention was that 
phrase ‘ Happy thought!’ It deserved its fate when it 
got upon the town. It is only by repetition that we may in- 
dicate our jokes ; repetition is the god of humour. ‘Caught 
anything?’ ‘Nothing.’ Iterate this fifty times, and you 
shall have the world at your heels in a broad grin. This 
is the trick of the stage, of the clown, of the music-hall 
‘artiste’ —of Mr. Burnand. Label your jokes, scrawl over 
your page, ‘ I shall now proceed to be funny, and you win 
your audience in a twinkling. The public has a shrewd 
head ; ‘twill accept no humours save those in the currency 
or those over a well-known signature. Tis well instructed 
in the tests. The clown winks; the people roar. Mr. 
Penley struts ; they shriek. Mr. Burnand inserts a par- 
enthesis ; they chuckle. It is something to sell your wares 
at sight. With these as his congeners it is not sur- 
prising that he should be a notable writer of burlesques. 
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Here, indeed, should be his métier, if he would but recog- 
nise it and quit Fleet Street and Paternoster Row. He 
has scribbled perfectly for pantomimes ; for he has the 
craft at his fingers’-ends, he knows all the tricks, he is in 
entire sympathy. Into the mouths of his caperers he puts 
the most fitting outrages on language ; audience and all, 
they chuckle in unison, But indeed this creature this 
spirit of fire (as 'twere) has been a sort of theatrical handy- 
man these many years—has done every sort of work for the 
stage, even work that is original. ‘Tis in nowise strange 
that himself is the one thing living he taketh seriously. 
Rather is it the reverse, for if he have succeeded much 
(as success goes in these poor of Clement-Scottish days), 
he has failed still more; and to fail is a depressing exer- 
cise—above all for your professional wag. 

You would think that so plain an imposture were surely 
impossible through so many years ; yet it passes with the 
world. This is because of a hapless tendency in human 
nature to subvert a law of motion. ‘Tis ridiculous to con- 
ceive of perpetual movement from one original impetus ; 
yet the absurd whim of the public is to keep a reputation 
going for ever: once start it on the lines and ‘twill take 
years to stop. There was a time when a sort of nimble 
humour skipped through Mr. Burnand’s pages. “Twas a 
shadowy kind, and gave at the knees when you poked 
it, yet it served in a poor, puny time; and men smiled 
and were content. But presently, when they had done 
grinning at Happy Thoughts—which, to be sure, is capital 
fooling of a sort—they turned with surprise to find the 
phrase had become a catchword; the wit had tickled 
the public palate, a notoriety was set agoing, and the 
thing had got beyond them. And having for a general 
audience the mental invertebrate, Mr. Burnand has en- 
dured till now. Nay, have not even his fame and influ- 
ence swollen steadily? The few felicitous turns of his 
early days—as Strapmore and The New Sandford and Mer- 
ton—came to constitute a fashion, and Punch was set 
a-ticking by it. It is so easy to place your literary con- 
science in the keeping of the latest fad. There is no one 
now will snap his fingers at the editor of Punch, nor tell him 
that in wit he is become astarveling. He has attuned the 
English comie organ to his wheezes, and through it for- 
sooth speaks the voice of English humour! In solemn 
conclave the council of Punch sits upon the dead body of 
a joke to resurrect it. If there be comedy without, Mr. 
Burnand and his fellows will have none of it. Humour 
may cry on the housetops, but ‘twill not be heard in 
Fleet Street. Wit takes the likeness of Mr. Johnson’s 
interlocutor at Moore and Burgess’s, and asks conundrums, 
puts the language to malpractices, or commits an abortion 
upon thought. ‘The yanking lies of Mark Twain, the 
bagmanisms of Mr. Jerome, the lick-creation whoop of 
the Arizona Kicker, were heroic beside the meagre issues 
of what writers in The Daily Telegraph love to call the 
‘witty little hunchback.’ That we have no need to 
think shame of our artists in black-and-white, the Con- 
tinental respect of Charles Keene was proof to those of 
us that had no discretion in such matters. But how 
shall we appear to the world through our chosen organ of 
humour, we who boast that the northern nations are alone 
endowed with this saving grace? If ridicule kills, why 
is not Punch long dead? The journal of jokes has itself 
become the most grotesque of jokes, and to take it up is 
to shake at the absurdity. It is possible you may be proud 
of its gentility ; let us grant it is genteel—a poor merit in 
humour. But to be a genteel clown is to cancel your 
own existence. The child may not blush at Mr. Burnand’s 
wit. So be it ; let it then be laid before children to laugh 
at. It will serve them, also, for an exercise in the euphony 
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of words. In the weaving of puns let us admit it is super- 
excellent ; and somewhat after the fashion of a greater 
than himself our Mr. Burnand may murmur complacently : 
‘Set me afore a dictionary, and how happy I be! And 
when you do come to your J-o-e, Joe, and your G-r-i- 
m-a-]-d-i, Grimaldi, lor, how very interesting punnin’ is !’ 





MR. BARLOW’S MANIFESTO 


NUMBER of correspondents have written to us of 

late expressing their surprise that Mr. Barlow has 
not seen fit to issue a manifesto on the Parnell trouble. 
They do Mr. Barlow less than justice. He has sent us 
at least eight manifestoes and stopped them after they 
were in type. Indeed, it is scarce too much to say that 
Tommy and Harry have been running between their home 
and this office ever since a certain case went undefended. 
Mr. Barlow, with whom we have remonstrated by letter, 
replies that the difficulty is not to draw up a manifesto 
but to know what tosay in it. The following is an histori- 
cal sketch of the Barlow manifestoes. 

On the day preceding the trial Mr. Barlow forwarded 
Harry to this office with Manifesto No. 1, which said : 
‘ Fellow-countrymen, an insidious attempt is being made 
by our unprincipled antagonists to damage Home Rule by 
discrediting the noble man who has devoted all his time 
to bringing it within the sphere of practical politics. 
Having failed to destroy Mr. Parnell by the publication 
of forged letters, The Times and its satellites have induced 
a misguided husband to bring a monstrous charge against 
him which I need not further particularise. But, fellow- 
countrymen, be not dismayed. I am happily able to 
announce to you on the highest authority that Mr. Par- 
nell, the patriot of patriots, will emerge from this trial 
triumphant, to the discomfiture of his base assailants. 
Have no fear. I speak from knowledge. The sun is about 
to break forth. The iniquitous Government now nomin- 
ally in power will go down in the storm of indignation 
they and The Times have called forth.’ 

This impressive manifesto was put in type next day, 
but about an hour after the result of the trial was known 
Tommy arrived at this office so breathless that he could 
only scream out: ‘ Countermanded—necessary altera- 
tions,’ and then fall upon the floor. Before Tommy had 
come to, Harry arrived with Manifesto No. 2. 

‘Fellow-countrymen, said No. 2, ‘I address you in 
grief and pain. For the moment Home Rule seems to 
have received a blow. I say seems, for there is no real 
cause for disquietude. In to-day’s evening papers you 
have doubtless read that Mr. Parnell’s unprincipled op- 
ponents have at last succeeded in stabbing him in the 
back. At the result of the trial I am not surprised. That 
such would be its issue has been known to me for some 
time, and I regret that the various persons concerned did 
not see their way to hushing the matter up, which was the 
only honourable course open tothem. But, fellow-country- 
men, is not this a shameless policy of our opponents—to 
confuse the private with the public life? The error into 
which Mr. Parnell has fallen, inadvertently rather than 
of his free will, is one that the greatest in past times were 
not ashamed of. History is full of precedents. From one 
point of view we may rejoice rather than grieve over what 
the hypocritical call Mr. Parnell’s fall, for hitherto he 
had been considered too cold, and now he shows that 
he possesses all the generous instincts of a full-blooded 
man. Fear not, therefore, I say, and as a result you have 
nothing to fear. Justice is eternal, To step aside is 
human. I call upon you to ignore this private affair of 
Mr. Parnell’s, and to think of him merely as the heroic 
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man who has restored Ireland to life and saved the honour 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

This manifesto had to be held over until the following 
week. As our readers are aware, it did not appear. The 
reason is that on the Wednesday Tommy and Harry ap- 
peared with another manifesto. 

No. 3 said: ‘ Fellow-countrymen, Mr. Parnell"must go. 
Since we found salvation we have all loved him, and we 
admire him immensely still. The great deeds he has 
done for Ireland we will not forget in the comparatively 
little thing he has done to her discredit. But, never- 
theless, he must go. A foolish cry has been raised that 
the private life is one thing and the public life another. 
Fellow-countrymen, those of us who are Nonconformists, of 
which persuasion I am proud to avow myself, decline indig- 
nantly to accept any such theory. The standard of public 
life must be raised. Never shall it be said that I favoured 
the retention of Mr. Parnell as leader of the Irish party 
after he was found guilty of a heinous sin. He must go. 
Happily there need be no strife over his going. I have 
reason to believe that he has already privately intimated 
his intention to retire for so long as we think necessary. 
He means to spend the interval in literature and good 
works. All is well. Home Rule never stood so high in 
the affections of the people as it stands to-day.’ 

On the following afternoon Harry brought us a note 
from his preceptor: ‘Do not print my manifesto until I 
have corrected proof.’ Mr. Barlow spent four days in cor. 
recting proof, and when the manifesto next reached us it 
had assumed this form : 

‘ Fellow-countrymen, Mr. Parnell must go. You must 
all be reading with honest shame of his disgraceful be- 
haviour in Committee-room No. 15. He speaks largely of 
his faithful services. Faithful services, forsooth! Has he 
not been paid (and overpaid) in coin for whatever he has 
done to advance the cause of Ireland? He has given her 
all his strength! He has never swerved in his loyalty ! 
Let us not be hoodwinked by empty phrases. Mr. 
Parnell has shamefully neglected his duties. He ab- 
sented himself for weeks at a time from the House, he 
bullied his followers, he slighted Mr. Gladstone. Fellow- 
countrymen, we are well rid of this ingrate. What is 
more, we must be rid of him for ever. His retirement 
must be permanent. But Home Rule will go on. It will 
shoot up stronger than ever as soon as we have cut off the 
diseased limb.’ 

This manifesto "would have appeared on the Saturday, 
but was countermanded. No. 5 said: 

‘ Fellow-countrymen, Ireland seems to be rallying round 
Mr. Parnell. No one has more detestation than I for the 
crime Mr. Parnell has been found guilty of; yet I would 
remind you that this matter is for the Irish to decide. 
Should the Kilkenny election result,in the ; 

We had only got thus far in No. 5 when Harry’ arrived 
with a private letter, which said : ‘ Do not print manifesto 
until I have held conversation with Sir William Harcourt.’ 
Two days afterwards a new manifesto reached us, be- 
ginning : 

‘ Fellow-countrymen, let us be honest. I admit frankly 
that Home Rule has received a heavy blow. Well, there 
are other great Liberal measures crying for attention, and 
I am of opinion that we should lay Home Rule aside for a 
time and turn to them. The plain truth about the Irish 
is that they are rather a 

We read no more, feeling certain that another manifesto 
would arrive before we went to press. It did. It followed 
the result of the Kilkenny election, and maintained that 
Ireland was Timhealyite to a man. Then we were re- 
quested not to print it, as Mr. Barlow had just received 
disquieting news from Dublin. There were one or two 
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manifestoes more, but we need not give them, as it is 
announced that Tommy is at this moment rounding the 
street-corner with another in his pocket. 





PAINT IN EDINBURGH 


AVE for Mr. Hole’s new etching and for Rodin’s 
bronze, the sixty-fifth Exhibition of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy is a record of mistaken ambitions and 
wasted energies. It contains few canvases that tempt 
to a second inspection, and very many which repel at 
once by their garish colour and irritating composition. 
Dull mediocrity is the dominant note, and from the eight 
hundred and fifty-seven examples so few emerge that it is 
a relief to stumble upon pictures which, like Mr. Mac- 
Whirter’s, are eminently shocking to the nerves. Here, 
indeed, a thrill is possible, even though it be a thrill of 
disgust. The standard of painting has fallen so low that 
the clumsiest craftsman, so long as he handle his medium 
at all, is rewarded with respect if not with patronage, 
and is thought worthy of room at Academic Exhibitions. 
Nay, more: he is permitted to inflate himself with a 
sort of missionary zeal—to believe that he holds his im- 
mense talent in trust as it were for mankind. The 
Catalogue of the Scottish Academy bears upon its title- 
page a battered quotation from Mr. Ruskin: ‘I have but 
one steady aim in all that I have ever tried to teach— 
namely, to declare that whatever was great in human art 
was the expression of man’s delight in God’s work.” From 
which we infer that the little ‘ bits’ of Highland scenery, 
the homely cottage interiors, the truculent portraits, 
which disfigure the present exhibition may not be ap- 
praised for their merit alone: they testify to man’s delight 
in God’s work, and not only charm the eye but make for sal- 
vation also. Isthere one member of the Scottish Academy 
who, having sanctioned the quotation, can contemplate it 
upon his catalogue without thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek? The literary gent lives and works under a far 
more wholesome tradition. None prattles to him of prayer 
and testimony. He has his little weaknesses, and hard 
are they to bear withal; but hitherto he has not claimed 
for himself a place among the Elect upon the strength of 
a tenth-rate copy of verses or a fifth-rate novelette. So 
easy is it to learn the elementary lessons of painting, to 
acquire a superficial skill in the marring of clean canvas, 
that, as Sir William Fettes Douglas pointed out last week 
with his invariable honesty and directness, hundreds of 
lads enter the schools, which, as they believe, lead to 
romance and the gospel, beggared of prospect and without 
a touch of artistic sense. A few, in course of time, are 
admitted to the rank of Academician; the rest fare ill 
enough. The critics, in the meanwhile, have a real griev- 
ance, and might well be forgiven if they struck for smaller 
exhibitions and a higher standard. 

The national spirit in the Academy is strong as ever. 
The most are inspired by it; but Mr. W. Beattie-Brown, 
R.S.A., submits to its influence with heart-whole devotion. 
You cannot blind yourself to the technical deficiencies of 
his pictures: you find them hard and ill-coloured; you 
confess that they have no feeling of the picturesque—that, 
while their purpose is to be a faithful record of the Heart 
of Lochaber, the Pass of Inverfarikaig, and the rest, they 
are false alike to Nature and to art. But about their 
patriotism there can be no mistake. They are real Scots 
Wha-Hae: no less so than oat-cakes and sporrans. There 
is not one of them that does not burst with local colour. 
If you would enjoy them to the full, you should take a 
flask of whisky in your pocket, and you must keep a 
firm hand upon yourself if you would refrain at sight 
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from treading a Highland fling. But the most delibe- 
rately offensive picture in the Exhibition is Mr. Mac- 
Whirter’s Ellen’s Isle, Loch Katrine. Tight in handling, 
opulent in hot yellows, reds, and purples, it possesses 
well-nigh every vice with which a picture may be charged. 
In spite of its exaggeration of details, its worried fore- 
ground, its natural history interest, it is poverty-stricken 
in effect. To all but the colour-blind it must prove a con- 
stant offence, and its topographical value is small indeed. 
It is pleasant to turn from this orgy of bad paint to Mr. 
Whittet’s modest Ploughman’s Cottage, which hangs hard 
by. Mr. Whittet has not one-tenth of Mr. MacWhirter’s 
adroitness of hand, but he has what is far rarer—an artistic 
sense. He has carried on the tradition of the Norwich 
School ; and though his works have scarce a touch of ori- 
ginality, they are kept by good example within the bounds 
of art. The portraiture is little better than the landscape. 
Mr. Lockhart has not been fortunate in his subjects, and his 
two examples are distinguished by pretentious vulgarity. 
Mr. Gourlay Steell’s portrait of Mr. F. N. Menzies is a 
woolly, fluffy performance, weak both in draughtsmanship 
and colour. A higher level is reached by Mr. George 
Reid, whose portrait of Thomas Graham Murray, Esq., is 
sound and workmanlike. For the rest, Mr. Tom Graham’s 
Last Boat is handled with a certain healthy vigour, and 
Messrs. Hugh Cameron, Roche, Austen Brown, and others 
have painted pictures in varied keys of colour which are 
at least refined. Not a few—Messrs. Reid, Swan, and 
Lavery among the number—contribute canvases which 
have been exhibited elsewhere and discussed in this 
journal on other occasions. 

The worst feature of the Exhibition is not the raw- 
ness and the vulgarity of individual works, conspicuous 
as these qualities are. Of manual dexterity there is no 
lack ; but then, the manual dexterity which enables the 
student to knock a picture together is merely a cause of 
offence if it be not held in check by artistic perception. 
There are a hundred painters in Edinburgh who can give 
you a recognisable image of a human face or a ‘bit’ of 
Highland scenery. But how many can select such material 





as their art demands, or make a picture out of Nature's 
crude suggestions? It is evident that the influence of the 
modern French school has been felt in Edinburgh. But 
the new models have been rather imitated than understood. 
You may observe with amusement many a canvas which 
has been begun in accordance with the French convention. 
But before the work is complete the old Adam proves too 
strong. Corot and Monticelli are forgotten, and the pic- 
ture is finished in the best style of Mr. John Smart. The 
Scottish Academy has many advantages. It is presided by 
a man of his hands—the present Exhibition is the poorer 
by his absence—who knows well how to guard its interests 
and to repel the advances of democratic busybodies. Can 
it do naught to render the path of art less easy and less 
pleasant to the poor, deluded aspirant ? No service is done 
either to art or to humanity by encouraging those to come 
in who would be far happier in the highways and the 
hedges. Ifthe painters were reduced in number by two- 
thirds, the critics would not be asked to lose themselves 
in the contemplation of eight hundred masterpieces. And 
even if there were no improvement in quality, the reduc- 
tion in quantity would be a national gain. 





BOURNEMOUTH 
(SONNOISSEURS in invaliding say that the winter 


nominally closed has been ‘ simply a perfect one’ for 
Bournemouth. For certain classes of invalids, indeed, and 
in particular for such as are by way of dying, Torquay is 
fitter than the Hampshire Cannes, being better protected 
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from the winds that are fatal to weak lungs: some corners 
being, indeed, more absolutely out of the world of storms 
than any in England, or for that matter in Europe ex- 
cept some bits of the Mediterranean coast. But most 
of us seek recovery in a watering-place—not an eutha- 
nasia; and for this majority the place for the past few 
months has been Bournemouth. It was a winter rather 
exceptionally treacherous than severe—a combination of 
old-fashioned winter and new-fangled spring. Rain is 
chief among its disagreeablenesses ; but rain leaves no 
more permanent impression at Bournemouth than _ it 
leaves on St. Andrews links. Unless a snowstorm from 
the Channel has (for once ignoring the Wight) swooped 
down upon the place, you can always walk in comfort 
under the natural umbrella of the pines that line the 
gardens of the Bourne down to the beach. And then, 
with such a winter as this, Bournemouth is comfortably 
filled—not crowded. That is a most important considera- 
tion. For there is risk of Bournemouth’s going the way of 
all desirable watering-places and getting vulgarised. 
Happily she has two seasons, and the summer acts 
as a relief from the winter, to the great advantage of 
grocers and lodging-house keepers and builders, many 
of whom have realised fortunes. In July, August, and 
September she bears a slight resemblance—not perhaps 
to Margate but certainly—to Ramsgate. She has her piers, 
which are crowded from morning to night, her bands that 
never soar beyond Sullivan, and even her peculiar niggers. 
Her sands are limited, yet they accommodate a Punch- 
and-Judy as well as many children. On a very hot day, 
indeed, a waft of stale veal-and-ham pie has been known 
to steal from her shore up to the Invalids’ Walk and all 
but kill a sensitive curate. Yet is it impossible to con- 
ceive that she can ever be reduced to the level of Mar- 
gate, and become the Palestine of an ‘ exodus from 
Houndsditch.’ For the Sherrick of to-day is right: at 
Bournemouth there is ‘not enough of ozone about.’ The 
days are delightful, but the nights are hot ; you rise o’ 
mornings unrefreshed and even with something of a head. 
Indeed, the better you are the more languid you feel. 
Hardly ever, either, do you get a full-blown storm of 
the kind to make even ’Arry feel himself the descendant 
of a thousand Vikings. Now, both Sherrick and ’Arry 
are astute in their way ; and, after trying Bournemouth 
for a season or two, they have voted her ‘slow,’ ‘ relax- 
ing, and ‘stiff, and have returned to fitter haunts. As 
a consequence her summer has come to resemble her 
winter season, much as the English ‘ clerisy "—as Cole- 
ridge would have callgl the special Anglican caste—re- 
sembles the English afistocracy. When the resemblance 
has become more finished, and Punch-and-Judy and the 
niggers have gone the way of Sherrick and ’Arry, she 
will be as she should’ be. Even now the summer and 
autumnal crowd that patrols her pier is well- but not over- 
dressed. The girls listen to the band as if it discoursed 
the sentiments of curates. They study their Norris, and 
enjoy the close-clipped Thackerayanism of his senti- 
ments. Occasionally, perhaps, a tendency to boisterous 
fun is indicated—especially if a high breeze be blowing— 
on one or other of the steamers that ply between the pier 
and Swanage, or Southampton, or Ryde. But ‘tis contri- 
buted by excursionists from Bath, or Salisbury, or Exeter, 
who have brought their sweethearts, their holiday manners, 
even their bottled stout and shrimps, with them. But 
these saturnalia are advertised in the local prints, and 
the virtuous know when to study the ‘ Visitors’ List’ and 
the latest novel at home or in a retired seat in the In- 
valids’ Walk, or to do their week’s shopping quietly in 
town or look at the photographs in the Arcade. Next 
day they shudder to find that for a few hours Branksome 
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Chine must have had a ghastly look of Hampstead Heath. 
But these invasions of the barbarians of the South and 
West are growing rarer. For the barbarians are dis- 
covering, like their London cousins, that in Bournemouth 
there is not elbow-room nor ozone enough. Somehow, 
too, they perceive that the consumption of cheap tobacco 
is as much out of place in the natural oratories of the 
pine-woods as in chapel itself. 

In a few years, therefore, Bournemouth will have her 
two regular and recognised constituencies—her invalids in 
winter and her ‘ essentially clerical caste’ in summer and 
autumn ; and they are certain to arrange at least a modus 
vivendi in the manner of Box and Cox. In the eyes of both 
she has only two faults. She is decidedly over-hotelled ; 
and her public gardens, although they speak much for the 
enterprise of her authorities, are somewhat artificial and 
look too hothousy by far. Yet they have one charm for all 
them that prefer sitting and riding to walking: they are 
of great length, and you can saunter about in them aim- 
lessly and without end. The neighbourhood, too, is worthy 
of itself. A short drive takes you to Branksome Chine— 
Hawthornden with a peep of the sea thrown in, Christ- 
church, in spite of ecclesiastical memories and a Place of 
Skulls, is somewhat of a disappointment ; but by way of 
compensation there are the New Forest and Lyndhurst, 
with the Rufus Stone and the fireside of Sir William 
Harcourt and the gorgeous glasses of the P.R.A. An easy 
railway journey takes you to Wimborne with its quaint 
minster and its genuine Breeches Bible, or to Poole with 
its inland ‘ harbour for the navies of all the world.’ Or 
if Oceanus favour, and you can dare to Swanage, you 
are whisked by coach through the Isle of Purbeck past 
the home of John Wesley—that indomitable and inspired 
tract-distributor—to Corfe Castle: ‘of its kind, as the 
guide-books tell you, ‘the finest ruin in all England.’ 
Its stones are still stained—in the local imagination— 
with Royal Saxon blood ; and the ubiquitous Cromwell 
did his best to destroy it, but succeeded only in making 
it picturesque. The tinkle of the sheep-bells reminds you 
that you are not far from Mr. Hardy’s country. Perhaps 
in the parlour of a quiet tavern with the legend ‘ Neat 
wines’ inscribed above the door sits Bathsheba Oak wait- 
ing for Gabriel—Bathsheba redder of cheek and more 
matronly than before, but not less irritable, and secretly 
desirous to infuse into her second a little of the French 
piquancy of her first. But Bournemouth is a place to 
dwell in as well as visit. If the winter and summer 
callers in the centre be too much for the modern nabob 
returned from Australia or New Zealand with a fortune, 
and if Boscombe seem too plainly the haunt of the burgess, 
then he may shelter him in Parkstone buried in foliage, 
or in that Westbourne which is perhaps a trifle suggestive 
of Mr. Whiteley. This is not exactly a land where ’tis 
always afternoon ; but it is the nearest approach to such a 
land that England can give. And here, with a good con- 
science, a well-stocked library—a library all blameless 
of the hundred best books—and a competence, you may 
pass the afternoon of your days in comfort—nay, even in 
silence. 





OUR ARMED WEAKNESS 
IIIl.—THE DANGER 


. EFENCE, not defiance, is a very pretty motto—to 

put in a Christmas cracker. Waris defiance ; and 
the first axiom of strategy is ‘ No counter-attack no valid 
defence.’ The danger is everywhere. In short, the danger 
lies in the state of the case. The thin red line still sets a 
girdle about the earth just as it did a century ago; but 
the strain upon it has increased an hundred-fold. The 
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shocking disproportion between our forces and those they 
may have to encounter to-morrow is not a matter of opinion 
but of fact : and who are we that we should hope to escape 
the fate of Holland and of Spain? Again, without losing 
a single pitched battle, it were easy to incur the worst 
penalties of defeat. On a declaration of war our old un 

readiness, our new (unnecessary) relative weakness, would 
be made palpable. Unable to strike a single blow, we should 
appear feeble, impotent even. In the cock-pit of war 
our every national vice and fault would be anatomised in 
public. With our reputation, our credit, gone, we should 
be disgraced in the eyes of the world and, worse still, in 
our own. To a nation of traders with more alien subjects 
than all the other empires combined, the loss of these 
things means much more than tarnished military fame. 
There would be risings here and conspiracies there, and 
unsuspected descents upon the colonies. Blows would 
rain upon us right and left, above, below, behind: we 
should bleed at every pore. 

Without knowing our enemy and his plan of campaign, 
it is impossible to say where first the shoe would pinch. 
Still, bearing in mind the principle of the counter-attack 
and the principle that a serious defeat—which as things 
are we should necessarily court in one quarter or another 
—would shake the huge, loose-jointed fabric of the Empire 
from top to bottom, the thing may be done tentatively. 
Suppose, to begin with the best, that we were drawn into 
the next great European war, as a member of a great 
alliance. Public opinion would not permit us to play the 
sleeping partner in any great international firm, and our 
two (some say our single) army corps would be sent into 
the field. Defeat might overtake our allies swiftly enough ; 
when our contingent—entrenched (say) in Brittany or 
before Antwerp or in the plains of Lombardy—must be 
overwhelmed of course, and at one blow we should lose 
our whole effective force. Our allies, under Continental 
conditions, would necessarily accept terms; and Conti- 
nental statesmen not being sentimentalists, with a turn 
of the kaleidoscope Powers that had been for might be 
against us. The spoils of London would be full in view- 
Moral: keep your powder dry, shoot straight, and don't 
trust to friends to fill your bag. Standing alone in a war 
with one great enemy (much more with two), the risk 
would be proportionately greater ; it is one we might be 
forced to accept any month in the year. If our enemy 
were France, we could not blockade all the Frenchman's 
ports, nor hinder him from assembling in force in Tunis 
and in Algeria. He might then creep round through 
Tripoli to Egypt. 
corps of observation at Herat without firing a shot—just 
as a hint to the inhospitable Afghan, our vassal, to take 
no mean advantage of our little difficulty—it would be 
impossible to move a man from India. Hopelessly out- 
numbered, we should probably lose that Egypt which has 
cost the national honour so much already: sequel as before. 
Or, if the duel were with Russia, and a blow were coun- 
tered in Trans-Caucasia or parried at Gallipoli, the odds 


If Russia were to place a friendly 


would be at least ten to one against us. This with modern 
arms is not fair fighting ; the result might be disaster : 
sequel again as before—only more so in India. 

To talk lightly of the shameful dangers of invasion 
is like jesting in the presence of a sordid death. But 
the danger has been over- rather than under-rated by 
most. Perhaps the first military writer in England re- 
cognises two possible cases of invasion: (1) that of an 
invasion in force with full warning, to be opposed by a 
scratch army of volunteers and militiamen; (2) that of 
a sudden rush on London attempted by a smaller force 
while invasion No. 1 is in progress. To these we shall 
add (3) the case of a sudden rush on London without 
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any warning whatever. It is commonly assumed by belated 
optimists, ‘anti-alarmists, and official persons that no in- 
vasion could take place until the fleet were destroyed, and 
when ‘hat happened that all would be lost: ‘we should 
be starved into surrender in less than six weeks,’ ete. 
Both assumptions are superfluous—and worse. As to starva- 
tion after a naval defeat, it is sufficiently obvious that to 
blockade all our ports would be impossible ; further, that 
with time and shelter the beaten ships would take the sea 
again reinforced and refitted—if there were anything left 
to fight for. To assume that there could be no surprise 
invasion when the English fleet was absent on service or 
had been decoyed to a distance is no less misleading. 
Here is a possible case. There is a war with Russia on 
hand ; one fleet has sailed for the Baltic, a second for the 
Black Sea, a third for Vladivistock. The Channel is unpro- 
tected or weakly guarded. At this moment Boulanger u. 
is President of the Sixth Republic. The chance of exact- 
ing substantial (say rather perennial) guarantees from 
perfidious Albion (and of endowing for ever the ancient 
Boulanger family) is irresistible. There is a powerful fleet 
at Cherbourg. A goodly army and a fair number of 
steamers may be got together in the northern ports with- 
out making any stir. One night, when business men are 
a-bed and Paris is taking its pleasure, the pick of certain 
garrisons is carried to Le Havre, Dieppe, Calais, Boulogne 
of ill-omen. Every ship in these harbours that can fly 
a flag is seized about midnight. Before daybreak the 
embarkation has begun. Next morning the English Am- 
bassador receives his passports. The telegraph offices are 
closed, the ordinary train-service has been suspended, and, 
oddly enough, his hurried despatch to his Government is 
delayed in transmission. The chef-de-gare, when large 
sums are offered for a special train—a tender, even—is 
all smiles and shrugs. ‘Some sudden mobilisation—it can 
be nothing serious—what would you?’ He must post 
as best he may by way of Lille; the military attaché 
and the second secretary find a ride to Ghent on hired 
cattle, after the first stages, a slow and a sorry business. 
French troops on their way to Antwerp cross the frontier 
awhile before them: that move has been prudently de- 
layed for some hours. Meanwhile the French flotilla, 
with fifty thousand men of all arms on board, has been 
got together and has steamed quietly up Channel. A 
cordon of cavalry patrols north of Dunkérque has stopped 
many an Englishman bursting with the news, who has 
ridden from Calais—ay, and from Boulogne—to the fron- 
tier to warn them at home. The non-arrivai of the packets 
is notified from Dover, of course, and causes much specu- 
lation as the morning wears on. So does the strange 
electrical disturbance which has silenced the French wires. 
But it is after lunch that the first serious rumour reaches 
London: at Broadstairs through the haze—which has 
served the invader so far—a phantom fleet has been seen 
stealing round the Foreland. The evening Radical press 
in its early editions (and from patriotic motives) advertises 
the lying and silly rumour. But all-too soon follows the 
news of landings at Whitstable, Herne Bay, Faversham , 
and telegrams come pouring in from invaded Belgium 
fast enough. Babylon catches sight of the handwriting 
on the wall, and her high places are like Bedlam. There 
is a run on the banks for cash, but men forget to send 
selling orders to their brokers: indeed, there would be no 
buyers even for Consols; the Stock Exchange is silent. 
Towards evening the greatest and best Minister of this 
or any age, the one just man in the doomed city, is hurried 
to a private asylum under protection of the mounted 
police. Not a soldier can be spared even for that duty, 
for every man for miles has marched for Sydenham Hill : 
headquarters are at the Crystal Palace. Only the guard 
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at the Bank of England is forgotten or unrelieved, and 
happily makes short work of Mr. Murrain and his dockers 
who ‘strike’ (feebly enough) for an order to view its 
cellars. There is an all-night sitting at the Public Offices, 
and General Hamley has command of a Volunteer division. 
The newspaper offices are besieged by all the Professors 
and half the old women in London, who drive up in han- 
soms with suggestions ‘for the editor. Some of the 
great dailies do not get to press till 5 a.m., and their able 
editors talk of suicide. But of what use is it all? The 
press may prate in unison of transcendental treachery ; but 
in twenty-four hours after the landing the French have 
100,000 bayonets in all; in forty-eight their main body 
is at St. Mary le Craye, their outposts at Chislehurst, 
Bromley, and Hayes Common. And then ! 

To avoid the imputation of alarmism, let us suppose 
that at this point luck turns, or rather that the luck is all 
on one side. Accepting in spirit Z'he Times’ criticism on 
The Battle of Dorking, let us suppose that at the eleventh 
hour, after the fall of London, Destiny declares for us. 
Our admirals probably have kept their heads. He of the 
Reserve Squadron, remembering the tactics of Elizabeth's 
captains, has kept his ships from destruction—has hung 
about and done what mischief he may. The French 
Mediterranean Squadron sailed on the fatal night with 
sealed orders, which, being a little jealous of the Cher- 
bourg Division, it contrives to nullify. It hangs about till 
the British Black Sea fleet comes up with it, and the 
result is a second Trafalgar. After that the Baltic fleet, 
whicighas come in to Newcastle for coals and for orders, 
conce?ts a movement with the victorious squadron. The 
remaifing French admiral is caught between two Tartars. 
And—to cut our story short—Boulanger u. has got an 
army into England, but he cannot get it out. Accepting, 
this, the most rosy-coloured ending to an invasion by sur- 
prise, our case is complete. In ten days not only would 
half the wealth of the kingdom have disappeared in capital 
and in credit: more than that, a far more stringent mili- 
tary law than any now thought of or proposed would have 





become inevitable. Q.£.pD. 





ANTI-HUMBUG 

\ 7ITHIN the last few days another competitor has 

entered the lists against ‘General’ Booth, and has 
shown in his simple story that alone, single-handed, and 
unknown, without flourish of drum or ‘ Salvation rousing - 
service, he has accomplished a work which contrasts favour- 
ably with even that of the noisier soldier. The little book, 
Life in Darkest England, written by Mr. Jay, the incumbent 
of an East-end London parish, tells a story of courage, 
endurance, and victory over surroundings and a society as 
low, as degraded, and as hopeless as anything that Mr. 
Booth has encountered. 

Having been selected by the Bishop of London to take 
charge of a new mission in Shoreditch, Mr. Jay found 
himself in a parish of about eight thousand, living on six 
acres of ground—nearly all sunk into as helpless and hope- 
less a condition as any in which anything human could 
exist. With no income or private means, without a church 
or school, surrounded by houses containing only thieves 
and prostitutes, with public-houses on every side, with 
sanitary conditions of not even an elementary kind, and 
with death and disease touching him as he walked along 
the filthy streets, his task seemed overwhelming in its 
absolute hopelessness. Terrible were the cases of poverty 
and overcrowding with which the whole locality teemed : 
from the middle-aged couple living on seven shillings 
a-week to the poor widow and her children earning a 
bare living by matchbox-making at twopence-farthing 
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a gross. One case of overcrowding—where eight people 
lived in one room—which Mr. Jay describes is another 
phase of the same conditions of life. In this room 
a great quarrel took place, and it afterwards transpired 
that a young woman among those living therein had 
quarrelled with her ‘ young man, and had taken off all 
her clothes and thrown each article at him as it came off. 
adder still the conversation overheard under his win- 
dow between a child of five and a boy of seven. ‘ Jennie 
is on the streets now, and she is only fifteen; I think 
it’s too young.’ ‘Yes, said the boy;‘I would not go 
on the streets if I was her till I was older.’ Into this 
Gehenna a deus ex machina, in the shape of Our Special 
Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph, strolled one day. 
Mr. Jay describes quaintly how a gentleman who informed 
him that ‘he wrote’ came into the small room used for 
his working-men’s club. Mr. Jay (whose experience of 
literary effort in the East-end was that it was a saleable 
commodity of which the supply was largely in excess of 
the demand) did not give him much encouragement, and 
left the well-known ‘ Casual’ to draw his own conclusions. 
With a magnanimity as complete as it was rapid, he re- 
turned good for evil; and in a few days one of the well- 
known heartrending narratives appeared in the columns 
of The Daily Telegraph, in which the master’s hand was 
clearly discernible—and with practical result, for within a 
few days substantial help was forthcoming, and the first 
step in a civilising direction was made in the dreary field 
of Mr. Jay’s labours, headed by a large cheque from a 
mysterious old lady living near Paris. 

It was in 1887 that Mr. Jay took possession of his dis- 
mal living, and now on the foundations of what was one of 
the lowest and vilest of houses stands a substantial red- 
brick building—the only consecrated church of the kind 
in London. The foundations, dug out twenty feet below 
the ground, form a large gymnasium ; on the ground floor 
is a large parish room or hall, used for all purposes ; 
over the whole, twenty feet above the ground, stands 
the church, approached by a different entrance stair- 
case ; and wedged in front, taken off the space for the 
parish rooms, is a mezzanine floor consisting of three 
small stories containing a kitchen and three rooms. 
Perhaps the best instance that can be given of the de- 
pravity of the place was the fact that when the founda- 
tion stone of the church was laid it was not considered 
safe to put the customary coins beneath it, but the 
architect contented himself with the daily newspapers, 
they being of no marketable value to the light-fingered 
parishioners. The building of the church concentrated 
the work and was the nucleus of many fresh undertakings. 
The highly ornate service of a very High Church has drawn 
people by its music, colour, and lights within its walls : 
where, even if no spiritual consolation is found, the tired, 
over-worked wanderer finds rest and peace ; and daily the 
church is full of the very poorest. A boys’ club and home, 
reading-rooms, a girls’ club, mothers’ meetings, dinners for 
children during the winter and spring, clothing-clubs, con- 
certs, boxing entertainments, country holidays during the 
summer, are only a few of the many means by which a 
neighbourhood and inhabitants as fierce and savage as any 
in any uncivilised country have been changed into human 
beings with desires for a new existence and the possibility 
of achieving it. This result has been compassed, no doubt, 
by substantial and material advantages of which those who 
benefit by them are to a certain extent aware. But at 
the same time the example and influence of a man of 


culture and education who, willing to forego all the advan- 


tages which accrue from such things, was content to live 
with and among his people, sharing their poverty and 
sorrows, are impossible to over-rate. The silent band of 
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workers who have been with him have never been heard 
of beyond the dark and murky streets of the parish, but 
their work in its way has been as devoted and lasting as 
his own. 

No better tribute to the work of such men is needed than 
to watch the confidence with which the children of the 
poor look to them for help, succour, and amusement : the 
loving cries of ‘ Father’ from the little ones, and of ‘ Hullo, 
Father’ from the boys playing pitch-and-toss in the streets, 
soon tell one what their feelings are, and that they find 
more tender and paternal care from their parish priest 
than at home. The story Mr. Jay tells is only one of 
many, for the whole of the East-end of London is full of 
such men and their helpers who spend their lives in silently 
battling with suffering and sin. The traveller from the 
eastern counties to Liverpool Street can see innumerable 
church spires rising in the midst of miles of dwelling- 
houses whose external appearance testifies to the humble 
lives of their occupiers; and among those people work hun- 
dreds of men and women whose names are unheard-of and 
unknown, and who have accomplished work that ‘General’ 
Booth with his Army and his money can never eclipse. 
The Church of England and her clergy have hitherto been 
silent, for they have not had time to blow the trumpet and 
sound the drum in their own praises. But ‘General’ Booth 
has set them an example of literary effort they may well 
follow, and in entrusting the story of their deeds to some 
Special Literary Commissioner of their own they may com- 
pletely ‘ take the wind out of his sails.’ 

Mary JEUNE. 





TAGNATION ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
N the Stock Exchange business is almost at a stand- 
still, nor is there much prospect of its being soon 
quickened into activity. Loud, therefore, are the com- 
plaints in the ‘ House,’ where the buoyant optimism that 
prevailed last year has been replaced by a kind of subdued 
pessimism. Then hopes ran high, and speculators set 
no limits to the coming prosperity ; now, if the trade of 
the country is not exactly going to the devil, it is, they 
think, in an exceedingly bad way. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that prices should be dull in tone. 
They do not, it is true, give way much, if at all; for the 
public shows no disposition to sell the securities it holds, 
and hence ‘bear’ operations are futile. In the mean- 
time, money is a mere drug in Lombard Street, but this 
fails to give any appreciable support to prices. Cheap 
money, in fact, can do little in the Stock Markets by 
itself. When the tendency of prices is upward, then it is 
a most powerful factor in promoting an advance, while 
on the other hand dear money produces extreme depres- 
sion when a weak tone prevails, In the former case 
stocks are taken up and carried on borrowed money by 
speculators for the rise, while in the latter sales are natu- 
rally pressed by operators who are unable to procure 
accommodation. But at the present time there is no dis- 
tinct tendency in the ‘ House,’ and as a result the abund- 
ance of money has no influence upon prices. There is, 
indeed, nothing to stir the languid pulse of the markets ; 
but this is certainly not a disadvantage to the public, 
although it may press hard upon one small class of the 
community. Investors have no reason to be greatly dis- 
satisfied with steady quotations, while the absence of any 
strong inducement to speculate in the ‘ House’ is a posi- 
tive benefit to the community. For it cannot be denied 
that the great majority of brokers live upon business of 
a more or less gambling character, and the public, from 
which it is derived, is accustomed to lose heavily by their 
speculations. 
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In all probability the Stock Exchange is right in be- 
lieving that business in securities is likely for some time 
to remain stagnant, for the public undoubtedly is not in 
the gambling mood. In the first place it has by no 
means recovered from the effects of the Baring collapse. 
Confidence has been restored to a great extent, but there 
is still enough doubt left behind to cause extreme caution. 
Again, the public has been bled severely by company- 
promoting sharks in the last two years, while at the same 
time a number of what may be termed its bona-fide in- 
vestments have turned out badly. As an instance of the 
latter take the Hansard Union, which, although not free 
from the trail of the promoter, possessed a business and a 
prestige that seemed great enough to command confidence. 
Speculation is thus restricted, but it is by what are really 
temporary influences, for confidence will no doubt steadily 
recover from the shock it sustained a few months ago, 
and the increase of wealth that nearly always goes on will 
soon make good the ravages of the unscrupulous promoter. 
Other conditions, too, are not unfavourable, despite the 
gloom which, according to the ‘ House,’ overhangs the 
future. Trade is certainly not falling off, or the traffic 
returns of the Home Railways would show very different 
results. Money, as we have said, is cheap, and the politi- 
cal outlook abroad is clear. Hence we think there are 
grounds for expecting that before long there will be more 
actiyity on the Stock Exchange. Of course the piping 
times of last year or of 1889 are not likely to be seen 
again immediately, but a continuance of the present stag- 
nation is not probable. Sooner or later the public will 
have a fling in the markets again, for its faith in the 
Stock Exchange as a place where it can make money 
seems indestructible. It outlasts experience, and entirely 
transcends reason. 

If, however, the public again takes a hand with the 
cards it will be well to see what department it is likely 
to select for a game. At the outset it is met by a diffi- 
culty: the high level at which most prices stand. 
Home Rails, for instance, which usually seem to offer 
great attractions, are nearly all very dear. Few of them 
can be brought to yield more than 4 per cent., and the 
eash dividends do not encourage any hope of improve- 
ment in this respect. Foreign Stocks are not likely to 
come into favour. International issues have been long 
left to the Continental boursters, while South American 
descriptions are for the time quite discredited. Silver 
securities have also lost their glamour, since it is now 
clear that no measure for the free coinage of the ‘ white 
metal’ will be at present passed by the United States 
Congress. As a result, such first-rate gambling coun- 
ters as Mexican Rails are knocked out of the field. 
The only great department left is that for American 
Railway securities. In these a rise would be almost 
certain if the public had not lost its confidence in 
them so greatly. But investors and speculators have 
been so often befooled by the big railway ‘ bosses’ 
and led astray by an inability to comprehend the rapid 
changes in transportation which take place in the United 
States, that their want of faith is not surprising. Never- 
theless, prices are not high, and this is not what can be 
said of any other class of securities. Moreover, the position 
of the railways in the West has now almost, if not quite, 
reached ‘ bed-rock,’ for reckless internecine competition 
has worked its worst results. The conditions, therefore, 
favour an improvement in American Rails, for the failure 
of the ‘silver men,’ we need scarce say, cannot at the 
worst have more than a transitory influence upon the 
markets. More activity may also be seen in the Miscel- 
laneous and Mining departments, which now comprise a 
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great number of important securities. It will be seen 
that we anticipate an improvement in business, and that 
attention will be largely directed to American Rails ; but 
if the latter are depressed by the manipulation of Messrs. 
Jay Gould, etc., it is of course possible that no great 
change for the better will take place. 





SPRING AND THE WAYFARER 
NDER the stars or under the sun, 
Through highways and byways, somebody fares : 
Where she is going, whence she has come, 
Nobody knows, nobody cares. 
Many go singing, sighing, praying — 
The world is wide, there ’s room for straying. 


Why she was born or how she was bred 
She knows no more than the thistledown airs : 
Ask why the white thorns shake and pass— 
Who is there knows ? who is there cares ? 
The lusty world makes time for playing— 
All may go dancing, dreaming, maying ! 
Love and the Spring lie close together, 
Telling their tales to each wind that blows : 
One heart, perchance, they both pass over 
Nobody cares for, nobody knows. 
The earth is throbbing, the stars are swaying— 
Death and the dark look on not staying. 
KATHARINE DE Marros. 





TRAFALGAR 


THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the Dee ! 
On that glittering Autumn morning, eighteen-five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with Autumn field and reddening tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the Dee. 


For St. Olave and St. Oswald and Earl Hugh 

Sang like morning-stars together in the blue ; 

And the quick, exulting changes of their peal 

Made the heavens above them laugh and the jubilant city reel. 
In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 

From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 

O that buoyant Autumn morning, eighteen-five, 

Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive ; 

And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea 

As the joy-bells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on the Dee ! 


Hark ! in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St. Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe ! 

Hark ! between the jocund peals, a single toll, 

Stern and mufiled, marked the passing of a soul ! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be— 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see— 

All the joy was dashed with grief in ancient Chester on the Dee. 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 
Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 
O that glorious Autumn morning, eighteen-five, 
Every Englishman was proud to be alive ! 

For the power of France was shattered on the sea— 
But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were English men as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they knew 
That slowly to his England her dead Nelson drew. 


Would to God that on that morning, eighteen-five, 

England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 

If but to breathe this English air, to see 

English earth, with Autumn field and reddening tree, 

And to hear the bells of Chester, jubilant Chester on the Dee ! 
Witiiam Canton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘GLORIFIED POT-HUNTING’ 
To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


St. Andrews, 16th February 1891 

S1R,—Your correspondent ‘An Edinburgh Golfer,’ whose 
disguise I fancy is easy to penetrate, is down on me in your latest 
issue like—if I may so express myself—a thousand of bricks. Of 
this, however, I do not in the least complain, seeing that in the 
article referred to I expressly challenged criticism, and invited 
the opinions of golfers in particular as to the proposals therein 
contained. But what I do object to is the thorough confusion 
of the points raised : I object to ‘An Edinburgh Golfer’ seek- 
ing to make me responsible for an arrangement with which I 
had nothing earthly to do; I object to his seeking to fasten 
upon my shoulders responsibility which I entirely repudiate ; 
I object to his putting into my mouth words which I never 
used, and attributing to me, inferentially at least, intentions of 
debasing the game which I am as far from harbouring as he is. 
Let us see what his grievances are. First, that the sobriety of 
the Spring Meeting week is to give place to orgies, and that 
‘Mr. Everard and those who are of his mind will have the 
satisfaction of turning one of the pleasantest weeks in the year 
into a period of unceasing annoyance, bustle and worry.’ This 
is a melancholy satisfaction indeed ; but it may surprise ‘An 
Edinburgh Golfer’ to learn that I personally am in accord with 
the sentiments he expresses in this part of his letter: that I should 
prefer the Amateur Championship to be played during some 
other week than this, which like him I would rather keep intact. 
But with the arrangement of the time of that meeting I had 
officially nothing to do, that being the affair of the committee, 
of whom I am not one. It may interest your correspondent to 
know that originally the Amateur Championship was not held 
in the Spring Meeting week ; that the fact of its not being so 
held was found to be highly inconvenient to almost the whole 
body of competitors, among whom were to be found some 
Edinburgh golfers ; that a request was made that in future it 
should be held in the Spring Medal week ; that at a delegates’ 
meeting at which Mr. Everard was mot present the following 
minute was passed: ‘ May 1, 1889. It is unanimously agreed 
that when possible the club on whose ground the Amateur 
Championship is played should arrange to hold it during the 
week of their Spring Meeting.’ 

Next, will your correspondent be good enough to indicate in 
what part of my article I advocate the worship of the Silver 
Warming-pan and deities other than the tutelary one of golf? 
All I did was to suggest that a sort of gentlemen-and-players 
match would, perhaps, prove interesting ; that to insure a field 
of professionals their expenses would have to be guaranteed, 
and probably some moderate pecuniary reward given them be- 
sides ; that for convenience sake, assuming that the leading 
amateurs would in any case be present to compete for the 
Amateur Championship, that would be as suitable or a more 
suitable time than any other. Where in the name of all that is 
just do the ‘aneroids and chaste claret-jugs’ come in here? 
Why, I never supposed and did not assert that the amateurs 
would be playing for anything but the ‘fun of the thing’: for 
the honour of beating, if they could, a first-class professional 
team. Your correspondent says that I ‘profess to believe that 
the latter (the amateurs) are a match for the former.’ He does 
not gainsay the fact that one of ‘the latter’ has proved 
himself more than a match for all the former; and he does 
not take the trouble even to quote correctly what I did say, 
which was that ‘ perhaps the amateurs might be defeated, as it 
is probable that taken all through the others are stronger’ : and 
by his misquotation he alters the meaning of the whole con- 
text of my words. The second part of my article was taken up 
by a consideration of a different method of deciding the Open 
Championship. Where does your correspondent find an advo- 
cacy of pot-hunting in this part of it? for if an amateur won he 
would get nothing for it but a memento and the honour and 
glory, inasmuch as if it was otherwise he would thenceforward 
rank as a professional. I said then, and I say again now, that 
the reward to a professional for winning the Open Champion- 
ship is miserably inadequate; and for this reason, among 
others, I invited consideration of the subject. Your corre- 
spondent intrenches himself in a position of truly regal indif- 
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ferentism, which it would be presumption on my part (nor have 
I the wish) to disturb ; let him be free to pursue the quest of 
the ‘ modest fiver’ rather than that of the expensive ‘biscuit- 
box’ ; but, sir, in justice to myself, I fear I must trouble you 
with this letter, and repudiate much of what this gentleman 
seeks to charge me with.—I am, etc., 

H. S. C. EVERARD. 


REVIEWS 
WISE SAWS AND ANCIENT INSTANCES 


Counsels and Reflections of Guicciardini. ‘Translated by 
N. H. THOMpson, M.A. London: Kegan Paul. 


Messer Francesco Guicciardini was (as Mr. Morley would 
say) ‘a great force’ in Italy in the opening decades of the six- 
teenth century. He was known to his contemporaries as a 
man of action. He has been known ever since his death as a 
writer of history. His character is perhaps better understood 
than his career. Old enough to have felt the impulse of the 
Renaissance, he yielded to the current of materialism which 
corrupted the heroic qualities of his age. In a busy career as 
soldier, administrator, and diplomatist, in the service alternately 
of the Pope and of the city of Florence, he saw his country de- 
teriorating, and himself contributed to her degradation and his 
own. Italy became what she was to be for three centuries and 
a-half ; and Guicciardini—a pupil of Machiavelli. 

He belonged to a Florentine family of distinction, which had 
given several gonfaloniers to the Republic. From the first he 
showed a natural turn for affairs. For some years he studied 
law at Padua and Bologna; but before the age of thirty he 
was sent as ambassador to the Court of Spain. He returned 
with an enthusiastic admiration for the statecraft of the Catho- 
lic King, on whom he henceforth modelled himself, and whom 
he is never tired of quoting. This ‘most prudent and powerful 
prince, he says in the seventy-seventh ‘ Reflection,’ ‘ whenever 
he was minded to engage in any new enterprise, would so con- 
trive matters that before his intention was published the whole 
court and people were crying out and urging upon him that 
this was a thing he ought todo. The King disclosing his de- 
sign at the moment it was thus desired and called for, it was 
received by his subjects and throughout his dominions with in- 
credible support and favour.’ And these things were before 
the days of an enlightened press. On his return he was de- 
spatched as the bearer of some complimentary messages to 
Leo x. The Pope was struck by his ability, and converted 
him from an envoy at his court into the governor of Modena 
and Reggio, then of Parma, and finally of the Romagna. In 
these employments Guicciardini approved himself a true Italian 
of the older or less supple type ; with, indeed, some reversion 
to the sternness of Roman times in the matter of punishment 
and the infliction of torture. In policy as adroit as Stendhal’s 
Minister, as a magistrate he was pitilessly just, and in the field 
inexorable in maintaining discipline. When the most dreaded 
of the bands of condottieri of the period lost its captain in the 
employ of Florence, he was the only man in Italy who could 
venture to bell the cat. A judicious series of executions soon 
endeared him to the ruffians he commanded. 

The last period of his life was spent in strict retirement, 
which was only broken on one occasion. After the assassina- 
tion of Duke Alexander the councillors of Florence met to 
decide their future form of government. The situation was 
singularly like a famous story in Herodotus. The partisans of 
democracy, of oligarchy, and of tyranny had each their say ; 
and opinion was on the whole in favour of a republic. But 
Guicciardini was present with his two hundred Xicord? in his 
pocket. ‘I have observed,’ he had written in number forty-three, 
‘that in respect of many matters I desired to bring about, such 
as reconciliations, civil accords, and the like, it was advan- 
tageous, before moving in them myself, to allow both sides to 
discuss them and debate over them at great length. For in the 
end, out of weariness, they would join in entreating me to 
adjust their differences. Thus appealed to I could accomplish 
with credit and without impeachment of obtrusiveness what at 
first I should have attempted in vain.’ So it fell out on this 
occasion : and Guicciardini persuaded the assembly to choose 
Cosmo de’ Medici for their sovereign. Apart from this single 
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intervention in affairs, he devoted his last six years to writing 
the history of Italy. His book when it was published (long 
after his death) was ranked by his countrymen above all the 
works of the ancients. But his was not the skill of Thucydides 
nor Tacitus either. He was long-winded in the extreme. Nor 
was that his only fault. His experience had made him incap- 
able of believing in any but unworthy motives. The monotony 
which his view of life imparted to his writings provoked Mon- 
taigne into the remark : ‘Cela me fait craindre qu’il y aye un 
peu du vice de son goust, et peult estre advenu qu’il ayt estimé 
d’aultruy selon soy.’ 

Such was the man, and all his life he kept by him a book of 
Ricordt Politict e Civili. He was for ever recasting them ; 
and during the siege of Florence in 1530 he had leisure to 
make a fair copy of his Mss., from which Mr. Thompson has 
made the present translation. It is impossible to deny that 
the result is at first disappointing. It is not the fault of the 
translator. The quintessence of Italian statecraft is there ; 
but it is in the form not of maxims but of paragraphs, as 
long as they are wise. It is doubtful if they were ever in- 
tended for separate publication. To Guicciardini himself, 
says his editor, the chief utility of the collection was as ‘a 
storehouse of profound reflections and rules of conduct, to 
be drawn on for the adornment or illustration of his other 
writings.’ Perhaps most of them will be found reproduced in 
the /storta a’/talia, But all, or nearly all, have been worked 
into one part or another of the ten volumes of his extant works. 
Still, in their collected form, they are invaluable to the student 
of politics—and still more to the student of the Renaissance 
in Italy. The general reader must not expect too much ; but 
even for him there is abundance of rather fin-de-siécle philo- 
sophy. ‘Always deny boldly what you would not have known,’ 
runs the thirty-seventh ‘ Counsel’—‘ and affirm what you would 
have believed. For even though there may be proofs and 
almost a certainty to the contrary, a confident assertion or 
denial will often perplex and puzzle the brains of him who 
hears you.’ Again : ‘Since a name for goodness will help you 
in numberless ways, do all you can to seem good. But since 
false appearances are never lasting, you can hardly succeed in 
seeming good for long, unless you be soin reality. I had this 
admonition from my father.’ There is little of the harmless- 
ness of the dove in such maxims; but the following are less 
open to criticism: ‘Think less of gaining goodwill than of 
maintaining a good reputation. For losing reputation you lose 
goodwill, in room whereof comes contempt. But he who main- 
tains his reputation shall never lack friends or favour.’ ‘ Dis- 
trust those who talk loudly of liberty ; for nearly all of them, 
ay all of them without exception, have their own ends to serve.’ 
Last of all, ‘In my youth,’ says the wise man, ‘I made light of 
such superficial accomplishments as dancing, singing, and 
playing ; nay, even of writing a fair hand, knowing how to ride, 
how to dress becomingly, and all other like arts, which savour 
more of show than substance. Since then, however, I have 
seen reason to change my mind. For > But the reader 
shall find out the wherefore for himself. 

It remains to thank Mr. Thompson for his faithful and 
scholarly rendering and his admirable editing of his text. It is 
perhaps a pity that he should have confined himself in his pre- 
face to purely bibliographical details ; for Guicciardini is none 
too well known in this country. But, after all, the book was 
not intended for popular circulation ; and book-editors of late 
years have had a tendency to make things too easy for us, If 
only as a commentary upon Machiavelli himself and his times, 
these Counsels and Reflections should be read. 





JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
[Second Notice] 

Letters and Correspondence of $ H. Newman, Edited by 
ANNE MozLey. London: Longmans. 

Contributions to the Early History of the late Cardinal Newman, 

By his Brother, F. W.Z3NEWMAN. London: Kegan Paul. 

We cannot deny that we have read these volumes of Miss 

Mozley’s in search of amenities. The moral atmosphere is, to 

say the least, so highly perfumed that we find it rather heady 

and would fain get a breath of fresh air. Dr. Newman does 

not give us much. It is surprising how little literature seems 

to have hung about him. One criticism on Jane Austen and 
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two references to Carlyle: that is about all. ‘ Carlyle, a man 
of first-rate ability, 1 suppose, and quite fascinating as a 
writer. His book on the French Revolution is most taking 
to me.’ Small chance had Carlyle or Jane Austen against 
Saint Cyril and the Bollandists. But here let it be recorded 
that Newman loved Crabbe. Let us set up our rest that the 
man who loved Crabbe had the root of the matter in him. Two 
men stand out in this correspondence as delightful persons : 
one Keble, the other Hurrell Froude. Unquestionably Keble 
was a wise and good man, and had an excellent style. But 
Hurrell Froude must have been delicious. One can see it 
even in his shortest letters. The Remains give no idea: 
here he is, in Miss Mozley’s pages, the brilliant scholar, the 
subtle wit, the humourous, kindly, absolutely beautiful person. 
Let no one of them all dare to stand by his side: not even 
John Henry Newman, much as he loved him. It is pitiable 
to think of such wit and such scholarship being diverted from 
their proper objects. 

Mr. Froude was an honourable man: whimsical, no doubt, 
but an English gentleman. So indeed was Newman: ‘I met 
W., who carries on him, amiable as I dare say he is, the 
impress of a man who has risen in the world; which thing 
is impossible in a man who has ever walked the air, and is 
lofty-minded.’ Magnificent! O the true gentleman! It was 
an unhappy time ; that is, they made it so. A man, an Oxford 
man, would wake up in the night and fancy he had Sabel- 
lianism or some other awful disease. One wonders where the 
doctors were: the good, wise, sensible, rather sarcastic phy- 
sicians for whom England has always been so famous. An 
interview between Newman and Abernethy might have been 
a really very fine thing. But as Newman issues from this 
wretched Tractarian squabble, this atmosphere of fraud and 
imposture, he becomes himself again—goes back to his first 
period. The pure, sweet, contemplative nature resumes its 
function. We Anglicans may say what we like, but Angli- 
canism did not agree with Newman. Up to 1834 he had been 
the tenderest of men ; he had loved the beautiful—with qualms, 
of course. He had swung on his poles, such as they were. He 
had been natural and true, though exa/fé, no doubt, and over- 
strained. Then we have the decade of dishonesty, the effort to 
‘maintain his Anglican position,’ the tight-rope dancing, the 
grimacing, the utterly unnatural poise. Dr. Wiseman settled 
all that. He brought Newman down from his tight-rope : and 
lo! the man is himself again; he is Newman the truthful, 
Newman the sincere, the humble, the gentle, and, in due time, 
the saintly. If Rome can do this for a man, Rome is an ad- 
mirable doctor of souls. But it is not Rome. Some time before 
his reception into the Roman pale, his letters to ‘ZYX’ yield 
clear proof that we have the real Newman once more: they 
are models of noble casuistry. It is inconceivable that better 
advice could have been given, or given with more perfect deli- 
cacy and practical good sense. Nature does the work, not 
Rome: a wretched obstacle is removed; and the native, natural 
Newman, the contemplative solitary, the rapt enthusiast, gravi- 
tates inevitably to that for which his whole being had always 
cried—the, luxury of quietude. After all, he is the artist, as we 
have said ; and a fine vein of the voluptuous marks the polarity 
of such natures. 

We take the gravest exception to the tone of disparagement in 
which Professor Newman speaks of his brother. The book is 
in atrocious taste ; and though it hits some blots, no one can 
fail to see how unhappy—how drivelling even—is the animus 
which dictated the greater part of it. If Professor Newman does 
not know what manner of brother he had, we believe we do; and 
we can attach little importance to the studied contumely of a 
writer who dwells upon such trivialities as Cardinal Newman’s 
indifference to games when at school, and his reforming the 
Littlemore quire by discontinuing the services of the clarionet 
and bassoon. More serious a great deal is the charge thai 
Dr. Newman was unkind to his mother. We turn from this 
ill-starred volume with something of pious horror. We havea 
more pleasing duty to perform than is consistent with attention 
to so splenetic and mean a diatribe. We have to thank Miss 
Mozley for her charming book. She might, we think, have 
helped us with a little more ‘elucidation.’ Obscurities remain 
which, no doubt, she could have cleared up. But her book is 
well arranged. Perhaps it arranged itself: still, there is a 
suggestion of an art which we can only qualify as dramatic 
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in the quiet, pensive tone—fraught, however, with deep emo- 
tion—that pervades the closing pages. It is as if Fate marched 
slowly but inexorably; and we do not envy the man or the 
woman who could read dry-eyed those last letters of Mrs. 
John Mozley’s, which are the outcome of an undying affection 
and a noble grief; or that stupendous letter dated March 15, 
1845, in which the brother pours forth to his sister the anguish 
of his soul. Herein the sentences almost gasp: and as the 
correspondence draws to an end there is a sough of ruin in 
the air, the consciousness of a hearth forsaken and the averted 
penates. 


FICTION 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge fulfils the purpose of her being : 
which is to produce quite readable literature for the consump- 
tion of young persons of tender years. No word of hers hath 
ever brought a blush to the cheek of youth, nor shaken to its 
dark foundations the structure of a maiden’s creed. And this 
is a great matter, especially in these days of Miss Amélie 
Rives and Mrs. Humphry Ward. There is no mistake about 
Miss Yonge: the murder would out though she took to mas- 
querading in the garb of Ouida. And there is none about her 
books. Not that they are all exactly the same, for indeed there 
is always something whereby they may be distinguished from 
each other. The people have different names, or they live in 
different centuries, or they are differenced off (as heralds would 
say) in some other simple and effective way. The Zwo Penni- 
less Princesses (London : Macmillan) is just like its sisters: a 
pleasant story flowing on to its appointed end. Their High- 
nesses are daughters of James I. of Scotland and his Queen 
Joan of Beaufort, and the veracious chronicle is of their jour- 
neyings by way of England to France, where their sister was 
married to the Dauphin, afterwards notorious as Louis XI. 
They have certain adventures on the way—are even abducted 
by a German robber baron—but the proprieties are scrupu- 
lously observed. The most interesting thing about the damsels 
is the jargon which they speak, under the innocent belief that 
it is the Scots of the period. A course of Barbour or Blind 
Harry might be recommended ; but in all probability we shall 
meet them next at the court of Marie Antoinette. Even such 
a machine-made article as their ‘story, however, is free from 
defects which are sometimes inherent in very much better work. 
A benevolent despot—the real want of modern times—would 
certainly put down by the strong hand the writing of such 
books as Zhe Little One (London: Bentley) : not because it 
is stupid or improper or anything of the kind, but because 
it harrows the feelings and wantonly increases the sum total 
of human unhappiness without any reason. A person of 
independent means, apparently moving in decent society and 
with the external configuration of a gentleman, makes a low 
marriage in his youth. He has a refined nature, shrinks from 
the publicity involved in getting rid of his better-half, and con- 
tents himself with posing as an amiable unmarried man. With 
the connivance of his sister, who is almost as hateful as him- 
self, he makes love to a child of seventeen—the grand-daughter 
of a delightful old vicar. This innocent child—who would 
probably find the writings of Miss Yonge wildly exciting—he 
persuades to elope with him ; and in the course of a month or 
two she finds out the truth and comes home to die. This miser- 
able story is told with uncommon skill ; but this only intensifies 
the pathos and awakens a feeling of personal wrong in the 
unfortunate reader. Such vermin as Mr. Wolfe probably do 
exist ; but one is not keen to hear of their doings, 

‘Mothers are born, as well as poets, and none but they 
ought to marry’: which, being interpreted, means that in the 
opinion of Miss—(or is it Mrs. ?)—Hannah Lynch, author of 
The Prince of the Glades (London : Methuen), there are a great 
many unsexed women about. Her story sets forth how a fair 
Diana allows one brother to make love to her while another 
is eating his heart out for a glance from her ; how the favoured 
one is shot by the unfavoured, whom Diana loved all along, 
and whom she incontinently marries. To Irishmen everything 
is permitted, and when we note that Diana and her lovers are 
Irish the plot is excused. The hero is the eldest son of The 
O’ Moore, a spendthrift Irish landlord, who hates his heir. The 
young man is allowed to grow up anyhow, while his parents, 
brother, and sister run into debt in Paris ; his step is firm and 
nervous, and though strong there is a look of unaccountable 
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uncertainty and almost pensive brooding upon his rough, dark 
face, not in keeping with his alert gaze and the flexibility of 
his frame. He deals in the contemplation of his youthful 
solitude and an unreasoning dislike of his species, and of course 
he is a Fenian. The air is rather blithe with the blitheness of 
rest than with that of promise, and the voices of the hero’s soul 
ring no longer with perplexity but chant the hymn of solemn 
purpose : he sees fair women in strange evening attire, whose 
opulent arms and shoulders gleam with the accentuated fairness 
of flesh exposed in artificial light. He is concerned in an absurd 
conspiracy which collapses prematurely through cowardice and 
treachery; he goes to gaol, escapes, and goes abroad—a mar- 
ried Cain ; his story is dedicated to Anna Parnell. It is not 
flattering to the people of Ireland—though there is much tall 
writing about Emmett and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. In sen- 
timent it attempts treason ; but it is worthy of commendation 
to Unionist organisations for distribution to such Gladstonites 
as have a remnant of a mind to call their own. 

Philip Dene is a bold, bad man (why is he not a baronet ?) 
whose sins before marriage come to his wife’s ears long after- 
wards ; she leaves him, he is shot by the lover of the village 
maiden he betrayed, and his widow marries'the parson. Such 
is the plot of Ho//y, by Nomad (London : Trischler). Why does 
the title rhyme so inopportunely with folly? It is not a bad 
book of its kind, but it has all been done so often and so much 
better. Also, why do people write novels? ’Tis a question 
whose only answer is found in the economic law of supply and 
demand. But surely even political economy, which is capable 
of accounting for most things, must fail to answer this further 
inquiry : why do people write about feasible plans seething 
in a busy brain and of maidens brooding over schemes for 
many weary days? Protest is vain; for as long as novels 
are written plans will seethe and maidens brood and wicked 
baronets— or those who ought to be baronets if novelists gave 
everybody his due—will seduce, and the wrong people will get 
married, and it will all come right at the end, and people will 
buy (and be bored by) the books. 

No. 747: Being the Autobiography of a Gypsy (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith), edited by F. W. Carew, M.D., has a conspicu- 
ous broad-arrow and a picture of a convict’s badge on the 
cover—(which give it a general appearance of having been 
stolen from the Portland library)—and is, above all things, 
exceedingly long. It is in the form of a detailed autobio- 
graphy of a clever and scampish gypsy who was, during most 
of his recorded career, the servant of a country gentleman, 
or of his son at Oxford or travelling in the West Indies and 
America. In the record of his childhood there is an immense 
quantity of alleged Romany, which may be good or bad but 
is translated in foot-notes with exasperating and immoral fre- 
quency. A commonplace romance is mixed up with the end of 
the work—about an heir who turned out to be illegitimate; but 
as there is no coherent plot, it interests very little. The sub- 
stantial purpose of the story is to expound the character of 
west-country gypsies; the author has a considerable talent 
for so describing trivial and detached events as to make them 
rather interesting, and sketching people who come into the 
book only to go out of it again ina decidedly vivid and sug- 
gestive manner, and one cannot help wishing he would try his 
hand at a novel. But he should keep himself down to two 
short volumes to begin with ; for he has a terrible temptation 
not to stop. 

The very look of the new ‘Pseudonym,’ A Mystery of the 
Campagna (London: Unwin), is agreeably exciting, and the 
contents are not a disappointment. There is but a single inci- 
dent, but, that incident is so ‘bluggy’ and startling that you 
feelfgrateful to the author’s sense of parsimony. It would not 
be fair to Mr. Von Degen to tell his plot; let it suffice to 
say that it deals with the old legend ris aiparomwridos of the 
Vampire Woman ‘ up to date,’ and that most gruesomely. His 
second string (also Italian and tragic) is in lurid contrast with 
his first. Here, too, we have beauty, but beauty essentially 
human ; and the English artist who has the good fortune to 
discover her seems avery St. Anthony. Both are well-written, 
interesting, and even fascinating. 

Glencoonoge (Edinburgh : Blackwood), by R. B. Sheridan 
Knowles, is also an Irish story, but with a difference. As a 
picture of life in an Irish hamlet his book is successful, but it is 
somewhat lacking in incident. Mr. Horace Shipley of Liverpool 
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—a most uninteresting young man—tells the tale of the loves 
of a lady in reduced circumstances and a boots at a country inn. 
The boots is a capital chap, and deserves his luck. The lady 
has a brother who ran away to Australia and made his for- 
tune, and comes back to seek for his kith and kin—which he 
does in a way that is prejudicial to your belief in his sanity. 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles has much to learn of men and women, 
but there seems no reason why he should not write a better 
story—especially if he would go forth and buy a pruning-knife. 
A Domestic Experiment, by the author of /deala (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood), is on a higher level. It is a clever study 
of woman. An ill-mated pair have to get through the world 
together somehow: the man does not much care how, the 
woman cares greatly. She falls in love with a perfect man, 
who fortunately gets killed ere harm can come of it. This 
sombre plot is traversed by a farcical she-parson whose 
troubles with her domestics would bring down any house. 
There is an atmosphere of reality in the book that makes it a 
common-sense protest against such theories of life as Zhe Doll's 
House seeks to dictate. Zhe Crimson Chair (London: Ward 
and Downey), by Richard Dowling, is a collection of short and 
readable stories suitable for the railway and for such as like 
their literature in snippets. ‘The Last of the Ormwealds’ is 
grisly and has more power than most of the others. ‘Short 
Sixes’ (London: Brentano’s), by H. C. Bunner, consists of 
about a dozen character sketches, all decidedly clever. Some 
of them, perhaps, verge perilously upon burlesque, while others, 
although entertaining enough, have a certain under-current of 
pathos. Briefly, they are more reputable specimens of Ameri- 
can humour than most of the crimes committed in that name. 


HATLESS AND HEADLESS 


Life of Blessed John Fisher. By the Rev. T. E. BRIDGET, 
C.SS.R. London: Burns. 

‘A man worthy to have lived in a better age, and to have 
died in a better cause’: the words were written in something 
of a partisan spirit, but in them Macaulay echoed in charac- 
teristic terms the judyment of later times on the personality of 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Cardinal of St. Vitalis. 
A man, as we take him, of a singularsincerity, conscientiousness, 
and rigidity of purpose. The face, as it looks from Holbein’s 
sketch—a facsimile of which accompanies this life—is not alto- 
gether a pleasant one; but the long upper lip and the un- 
graceful lines of the hanging chin are redeemed by the gentle, 
heavy-lidded eyes that shadow a somewhat disagreeable type 
with a great peacefulness of expression. The mouth, too, 
curves naturally into what looks an habitual smile, and the 
moulding of the face is extremely ascetic. And such it might 
well have been; for a difficult life was appointed to John 
Fisher when his episcopal office brought him near the throne 
of the Eighth Henry and Henry’s first wife, Katharine of 
Aragon. And it was a life whose difficulties were met face 
to face with a splendid courage. He passed through the strait 
ways of royal favour with the success of a courtier and the 
approval (as we can gather) of conscience. Then, through the 
time of the divorce, when sympathy and honour ranged him on 
the side of the unhappy Katharine, he did not flinch even in the 
provocation of Henry’s anger. In truth, it was in these days, 
as Father Bridgett points out, that the seeds of the king’s after- 
wrath were sown : seeds that came to such ghastly fruitage as 
the heads of Margaret of Salisbury, Thomas More, Chancellor 
of England, and Bishop Fisher. 

Of Father Bridgett’s book it is not altogether easy to speak. 
The controversies of that time are dangerous ground, and this 
newest contribution to our knowledge of them is frankly contro- 
versial. The point of view taken is therefore easy to suppose. 
But there is one issue in which all must join hands, and that is in 
approval of the character of Fisher and of his strenuous defence 
of what he apprehended was the right. Whether you agree or 
not that the heads which planned the English Reformation acted 
with sincerity, or that the Commissioners who sat at Fisher’s 
trial were vile time-servers rather than reluctant champions of 
an unpleasant logic, you cannot but admire the simple single- 
ness of Fisher’s aims, his rare courage in death, and his accept- 
ance of every hardship born of his conscientiousness. These 
things—about which, indeed, there has never been controversy 
worthy of the name—are elaborated by Father Bridgett in 
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what comes to be almost a history of the sixteenth century 
considered in its relation to Bishop Fisher. Father Bridgett 
has ample learning, wide reading, and all a biographer’s love. 
He stints no praise over Fisher’s saintliness, uprightness, 
and literary merits. To which last note we may be allowed 
to demur. For though a chapter of considerable length is 
devoted to a consideration of Fisher as a preacher and 
writer, and though all Father Bridgett’s sense of humour 
(such as it is) is stirred over the Bishop’s faculty of repar- 
tee, and all his sense of style over the Bishop’s gift of com- 
position, the fact is that Fisher’s work was no more than 
that of asound and average Churchman. It is easy to be 
deluded into the belief of a wide learning because it is con- 
cerned with curious lore ; and that has been Father Bridgett’s 
mistake. The interests of Fisher’s time were concerned with 
the minutiz of Scripture, with scholastic questions of Angelic 
essences, and the precise number of the Dominations and 
Principalities ; but such discussions meant no more than their 
modern translation into those vague theories on creation and 
evolution that now come out of fashionable pulpits. Fisher 
had probably a good share of the learning of his time; he 
wrote solidly and occasionally indulged in Latin repartee ; but 
that is all—if we may judge from the quotations, presumably 
quintessential, which Father Bridgett gives. 

The purely literary merit of the book is not great. Our author 
has collected a store of facts, and has spared no pains over his 
research into first-hand sources. But he marshals his material 
somewhat clumsily : in his earlier chapters (particularly) there 
is a want of balance and a most unstimulating dryness of manner. 
The later are a notable improvement ; you feel that somewhere 
in the Arctic seasan iceberg has begun to thaw. The narrative 
of Fisher’s trial is told almost with vivacity, and a real point of 
pathos is made out of a comparison between the stately proces- 
sions, picked out with colour, that carried the cardinal’s hat to 
Wolsey, and the procession that accompanied ‘ the hatless Car- 
dinal’ of Rochester, ‘on his return to the Tower, followed by a 
crowd of men and women in great grief, who demanded his 
blessing when he crossed the water.’ So Fisher died ; and ’tis 
a moving circumstance that, a year after his headless trunk 
had been carried to St. Peter's in the Tower, the headless 
trunk of her that was the first cause of his most vital sorrows 
was laid in the same dust and by Fisher’s side. For the rest, 
it is not likely that any but Roman Catholics will read Father 
Bridgett’s book with unalloyed pleasure ; for where history is 
not told with any respect for your sympathies there is only one 
quality which could compel you to read it : a quality which you 
shall here seek in vain—for Father Bridgett has no sense of 
humour at all. 

CLAN TARTANS 
The Children of the Mist; or, The Scottish Clansmen in 
Peace and War. Notes collected by LORD ARCHIBALD 
CAMPBELL. Edinburgh and London: W. and A. K. 
Johnston. 

The chief ratson d’étre of Lord Archibald’s notes on the 
Children of the Mist is seemingly his recent discovery of 
Morier’s /ucident in the Scottish Rebellion in 1745, a coloured 
plate of which picture is frontispiece to the volume. Lord 
Archibald describes the Incident as one ‘wherein Prince 
Charles Edward’s men of various clans advance arrayed in 
the distinctive tartans of their respective clans,’ and adds 
that ‘no more conclusive proof of distinctive clan colours 
has been exhibited.’ This may mean much or little ; but, 
says he, it ‘silences all dispute on the question at once 
and for ever.’ Now, it was incumbent on the author of so 
absolute a statement to explain in minutest detail how the 
picture silences all dispute. For instance, a chief point in 
contention is the date of the adoption of distinctive tartans. 
Were they coéval with the clan, or are they a later introduc- 
tion? Is theirs an ancient or a comparatively modern origin? 
As some will have it, they began with the employment of the 
Highlanders as a military force by Montrose and Claverhouse: 
that is, originally there were none—there were merely tartans 
worn in exceptional circumstances. There is absolutely no 
proof that they were worn as badges before this, and the evi- 
dence of a picture of the ’45—albeit painted with ‘the utmost 
fidelity as regards costume’—is worthless on the point. But 
apart from this, does the Morier even show that clan tartans 
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were worn in the 45? Would it not rather prove exactly the 
opposite? It is surely a strange negligence in Lord Archibald 
not to name the clans it portrays. The figures whose dress can 
be clearly distinguished are six (or possibly seven) in number. 
Each is dressed difierently, and this is the only sense in which 
they are dressed in distinctive colours. Why is not each 
assigned to his clan, and why is it not shown that his clan was 
out in the ’45? What is more important, why not explain 
how it came about that in a fight in the ’45 the several 
clans got so mixed up that in the group here ‘rushing on 
the Grenadiers’ each individual should be clad in the dis- 
tinctive colours of a peculiar clan? Only with one difficulty 
does our author so much as pretend to grapple. ‘It may 
puzzle some persons,’ he says, ‘to observe that several figures 
in the /ucident of the Scottish Rebellion picture wear two dif- 
ferent clan colours or tartans.’ But this does not puzzle him- 
self, for he opines that ‘ when the clansmen “ came out” they 
no doubt wore the tartan of the leaders they fought under, 
wearing at the same time their own clan colour in the jacket 
or in the kilt, which doubtless they already possessed.’ But 
the question is, Where did they wear the tartan of the leaders 
and where the tartan of the clan? Which garment had they 
first—jacket or kilt? Or why should they not have had 
both ? 

Moreover, if Lord Archibald’s explanation (such as it is) is 
‘no doubt’ the true one, what are we to make of his sugges- 
tion that the clansmen may have worn their maternal as well 
as their paternal clan colours? that ‘as the women did the 
weaving, no doubt many a mother, sweetheart, or sister may 
have given such tartans to be worn habitually, and during the 
campaign especially’? The ‘no doubt’ of explanation one 
effectually negatives the ‘no doubt’ of explanation two. As 
matter of fact both are purely conjectural. But suppose we 
admit them both, and suppose that anciently it was customary 
for an individual of one clan to wear not merely two but even 
three different tartans, the point is, first, Is this in accordance 
with the modern usage? and second, Would it not tend hope- 
lessly to confuse clan colours? Truly, it is to be feared that if 
the Morier is to be taken as ‘ decisive on the question at once 
and for ever of distinctive clan tartans,’ it is by demonstrating 
that in 1745 clan colours there were none. It is probable, 
however, that neither Morier himself nor Cumberland—for 
whom he painted—was accurately versed in clan matters: 
so Morier, though painting from ‘samples of Highland dress 
taken during the campaign,’ may not have painted any single 
Highlander in his habit as he lived. 

Lord Archibald Campbell has added certain notes on High- 
land customs, but his selection is apparently superior to system. 
The most is quoted from well-known books, and, albeit inter- 
esting reading, it might easily have been bettered from other 
sources. Certain quotations betray a very elementary know- 
ledge of Highland antiquities. Thus a commission of 1627 
proves ‘that the bow was still a weapon of war in the High- 


lands.’ Has Lord Archibald never read a certain Legend of 


Montrose, and how the ‘Children of the Mist ’"—(what authority, 
by-the-by,is there for designating clansmen in general ‘ Children 
of the Mist’ ?)—under one Ranald M‘Eagh actually routed the 
emissaries of the then M‘Callum More (or MacChailein Mhoir 
according to the latest corrigendum) by ‘no better weapons of a 
missile sort than bows and arrows’? And knows he not fur- 
ther that Montrose himself informed the valiant Dalgetty that 
he found ‘ such weapons very serviceable’? One or two of his 
notes are novel: as, with reference to Atholl brose in a letter 
of the Earl of Argyll in 1688, ‘ Our neighbours in Perthshire 
supe their aquavite with honey and call it brose.’ Here is 
another regarding the results of the Atholl raid into Argyll: 
‘ Jtem—Ane new coloured woman’s wearing plaid, most sett to 
boday red ; /tem—Ane grey broken plaid, sett most to the 
green.’ But does this latter prove that distinctive clan colours 
were then used by the Campbells, or the reverse? Finally, 
here is the information that the Campbell tartan worn by the 
Jacobite Campbell of Lochnell is the sett ‘also a/ways worn 
by the present chief of the Campbells’ (the italics are the 
author’s). But this must be compared to his several state- 
ments that ‘the present Duke of Argyll, in a picture by Pro- 
fessor Angelinow at Inveraray Castle, has been painted wearing 
the Cawdor Campbell tartan,’ and that ‘it is fair to state that 
the artist is not to blame here.’ 
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LIGHTS AND RUSHLIGHTS 


It is now many years since /onica made its first appearance, 
There were those who recognised its worth, but it speedily 
passed out of print into forgetfulness. But to-day Mr. William 
Cory’s work has won its place, and the definitive edition 
(London: George Allen) has not been published too soon. 
It may be said to contain all that he desires to preserve. 
The best has been taken from the two volumes already 
given to the world, and not a few new pieces have been 
added. The book would have been better for the loss of some 
fifty pages. There are numbers we could well have spared ; 
and Mr. Cory’s muse is generally so fastidious that we resent 
all the more fiercely the presence of intruders. /onica is the 
work of one who, not by profession a poet, has sweetened his 
leisure by poetical composition. To read it is to remind oneself 
of Gray and the Quadruple Alliance, of the cultured men of the 
world who sang in exquisite verse the praises of their school 
and university. If there be not here a busy actuality, a rich 
store of moral sustenance, there is always a studied eloquence 
which transmutes triviality to seriousness. The verse is 
touched with the hand of a scholar rich in the best traditions of 
Cambridge and Eton. Some are echoes of the Greek trage- 
dians, others transcripts from the Anthology—who feels not the 
charm of //eraciitus ?—others celebrations of the author’s friend- 
ships and pursuits. One and all are handled with subtlety and 
refinement, and breathe the cultured pathos which is the best 
fruit of academic life. Sometimes a more solemn note is struck, 
as in Mimnermus in Church. In the lines entitled A/ter Read- 
ing ‘Maud’ there is a literary indignation grateful to the cham- 
pions of the Laureate. But the author of /omica has ever a sense 
of the rhythm and import of words. He is never slipshod, he 
knows not ineptitude ; and we would not give his slender volume 
in exchange for the complete works of half-a-dozen professional 
poets. 

In Love's Victory (London: Percival) Mr. John Arthur 
Blaikie stands out clearly over the heads of the swarm of 
misguided poetasters. He writes with grace and feeling, and 
he has—that rare gift—a true sense of rhythm. Some of his 
pieces are at once ornate and unlaboured in their diction, 
musical in their flow, and touching in their sentiment. He 
should not perpetrate sonnets, however, and his Ode to Chat- 
terton is linked triteness long-drawn-out. Though he mostly 
writes like an artist, he has occasional infelicities of rhyme and 
expression, as when he declares that 


‘Not in bonds did Petrarch o'er a 
Hundred sonnets dream of Laura.’ 


He is at his best when he pens a love-song toa lightly moving 
measure, but he should not write s/ow lyrics. ‘ He has passed 
from the East to the West,’ and ‘Throw me these pansies far, 
Far down the river,’ and ‘Sigh his name unto the night, With 
the stars for company,’ have each the true lyric fire and flow. 
*‘ Divided,’ too, is good, and would have been better but for one 
or two reminiscences of Browning. It is seldom, however, 
that Mr. Blaikie descends to imitation. He has a manner and 
a message of his own—a style chaste, restrained, and not infre- 
quently touched with lucid grace ; his feeling is sincere ; and 
his little book betrays certain signs of better things to come. 

Do you care to listen to songs in a minor key, often very 
sweet and true, and with now and then a note of desire or 
sorrow thrilling through them? do you care to be led into a 
twilight land where old loves and sorrows seem to shape them- 
selves into things dim and mystical in a soft shimmer of moon- 
light? Then you will welcome with gladness the Lyrics Selected 
Jrom the Works of A. Mary F. Robinson (London ;: Unwin). 
Mme. Darmesteter has passion and the command of very 
various forms of metre—some of them adapted from the 
Italian. These lines fairly well illustrate her lyric sentiment 
and style: 

‘ How is it possible 
You should forget me, 
Leave me for ever, 
And never regret me! 


I was the soul of you, 
Past love or loathing ; 
Lost in the whole of you : 
Now, am I nothing ?’ 
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This is how Mr. William Naismith, author of Zhe Agoca- 
lypse of Man (Paisley : Gardner), apostrophises the sky : 
‘ Hours ago 
Thy face was curdl'd up in storm, 
All terrible thy form— 
A babe—ah, no! 


With loud, fierce roar, 
While men beneath doth slumber— 
Thy temper bursts in thunder, 
Oh sore !—how sore !’ 
The blank verse pieces are worthy of their neighbour lyric. 
In them the writer appears to be advocating a more than 
usually crazy form of Socialism. If it were adopted, it seems 
that 


‘The want of money would not trouble one ; 
The State would be the creditor of all!’ 

The book is expanded by three essays in the flabbiest English. 
It is not easy to divine the writer’s drift, but he seems to want 
something which he calls a New Social Church. When this 
delightful institution is established, ‘Altar and mitre, prelate 
and presbyter, palace and patrimony, manse and teind—all will 
go and fall away like grub-crust from the evolving fair crea- 
tion.” Thus Mr. Naismith bursts in thunder, oh sore !—how 
sore! As the volume of ‘ pzans and dirges of many bards,’ in 
memory of Robert Burns, compiled by Mr. John D. Ross— 
(Round Burns's Grave: Gardner)—includes poems by Campbell, 
Wordsworth, Hogg, Tannahill, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
and Lowell, the little collection is well worth having. It is, how- 
ever, padded out with the inanities of unknown poetasters, and 
there the Scottish bleat rises and swells like unto the lament- 
ings of bereaved and innumerable ewes. 

Mr. Rawnsley’s bucolics in the Lincolnshire dialect—-( Poems, 
Ballads, and Bucolics. London: Macmillan)—are very hard 
to read. The form is hideous, and the ideas are worthy of the 


form : 
* But howr famly never hed 


Fits, it nivver shall be sed 
Fits howr gell from service sent, 
Noa, Jemima in ‘er wits 
May be weak, she doant hev fits.’ 
That is not exactly the manner of Theocritus—nor is it the 
manner of 7he Northern Farmer, nor even of the late Edward 
Barnes. ‘The ‘Poems and Ballads’ in no way reward the 
reader for his struggles through the ‘ Bucolics’ : 
‘ Where great men dine 
Flows talk and wine, 
The meats are flashed about, 
But as they drink 
hey little think 
What music is without '—e/c. 


Mr. Eric Mackay has written an introduction to the post- 
humous verses of his father, Charles Mackay (Gossamer and 
Snowdrift. London: Allen). The songs of Charles, says Mr. 
Eric Mackay, ‘are marked for immortality.’ Their author was 
‘the last of the great song-writers’ and ‘ the Burns of the nine- 
teenth century ’—which is lunacy—and ‘the Béranger of Eng- 
lish literature.’ In the end the old singer seems to have become 
incapable of distinguishing verses he wrote from verses he re- 
membered. How else explain the presence here of such lines 
as these? 

‘It fell upon a Lammas night, 
When corn-rigs were bonnie, 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light 
I held awa’ to Annie. 
Corn-rigs and barley-rigs, 
And corn-rigs are bonnie ; 
I'li ne'er forget that happy night 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annie.’ 
Does Mr. Eric Mackay not know who wrote that glorious 
song? Does he think he has done kindly and well to print it 
here? In justice to Charles Mackay these sevz/‘a should never 
have been issued. As for the introduction, it is nonsense. 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY 
A Plea for Liberty: An Argument against Socialism and 
Soctalistic Legislation, consisting of Essays by Various 
Writers. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, London: Murray. 


A heart-stirring title and a fine passage from Milton by way 
of frontispiece give promise of fresh air and large light, and 
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the reader hastens to clear his brain of the odour of the Sub- 
merged Tenth, to feel the glow of the heights of freedom, and 
to glory in the thoughts of strong men. But a very few pages, 
taken either in order or at random, suffice to bring him to the 
level of one whose delight it is to fill little dolls with sawdust, 
and to set them dancing to the hurdy-gurdy. For this Plea for 
Liberty, with its watchword from the Areopagitica, never rises 
above dreary commonplace in sentiment or presentation, while 
the matter is mainly stuffing. 

The number of these ‘Various Writers’ is twelve, and the 
name of the first (in the book) is Herbert Spencer, and the 
name of the last is Auberon Herbert, and the names of the rest 
are well known to their friends and relations. In his day Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has done useful work—of a kind; he has made 
some people think over things they had never dreamed of, he has 
written with the wisdom of a very early Greek philosopher on 
the mysteries of mind and matter and their combinations, and 
he has invented a language which excels that of Moliére’s 
Turk in its power of giving the wisdom of many in the words 
of a chimera bombinans in vacuo. Mr. Auberon Herbert is 
an amiable enthusiast whose theories may be excellent precepts 
for those of equally generous nature, but for the ordinary plain 
man are of a most perplexing simplicity. The worst of it is, 
however, that Mr. Herbert has been content to furbish up 
some musty political economy, and has never given free rein 
to his fancy. The rest of the twelve, as becomes ardent in- 
dividualists, make much use of the idiom ‘ ego e¢ rex meus, and 
write with an air of importance that is on the whole rather 
pleasing. But then—the substance and the style and the 
length! ‘O Liderty / what crimes have been committed in 
thy name!’ And now must dulness be added to the list. 
According to the school-men, Omnis intuitiva notio est de- 
finitio; and one certainly cannot prove dulness other than 
by feeling it. Here, then, are samples. ‘Iron and brass are 
simpler things than flesh and blood, and dead wood than living 
nerve ; and a machine constructed of the one’ (which one ?) 
‘works in more definite ways than an organism constructed 
of the other’ (flesh, blood, or nerve ?)—‘ especially when the 
machine is worked by the inorganic forces of steam or water, 
while the organism is worked by the forces of living nerve- 
centres. Manifestly, then, the ways in which the machine 
will work are much more readily calculable than the ways in 
which the organism will work. Yet in how few cases does the 
inventor foresee rightly the actions of his new apparatus ! Read 
the patent-list and it, will be found that not more than one 
device in fifty turns out to be of any service.’ The moral is 
that the results of an Act of Parliament which involves, on the 
ultimate evolutionary analysis, the ‘co-operation of multitudes 
of organisms’ are known to God alone, and He will not tell us ; 
but this last phrase is not part of the sample of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Of the next writer it is sufficient to observe that in 
less than two dozen continuous lines he uses ‘1’ more than a 
dozen times, and that he derives his material from Schaffle 
(translated). And of him let the following touch suffice: ‘I 
may go so far as to say that if Dr. Schaffle’s style were a little 
more popular, the substance of his work would render the writ- 
ing of this paper a superfluous effort.’ And the present re- 
viewer will goa little further and say that if Dr. Schaffle’s style 
had not been a little more popular than Mr. Edward Stanley 
Robertson's, his book would never have received the honour of 
prohibition in Germany or of translation (eighth edition) in 
this country. The third author is Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe, and the specimen annexed will show that he is not 
inaptly named after the author of Ze Jadot Boy: * Hooks and 
eyes are very useful. Hooks are useless ; eyes are useless. 
Yet in combination they are useful’ (why not very useful ?). 
‘This is co-operation’—and this is enough of ‘The Limits 
of Liberty,’ by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe. Mr. George 
Howell knows something about labour, and in his day has 
collected and arranged some useful stuff about the conflicts 
of labour and capital. His paper on ‘Liberty for Labour’ 
deserved for its substance a better fate than inclusion in the 
present volume ; but what shall the gentlest reader say to this 
kind of style? ‘The warp of legal enactment was laid in 
the ordinances of the guilds, the weft being skilfully woven in 
by the shuttle of legislation in various reigns until it produced 
the fabric known as statute law.’ The shuttle of legislation 
is possibly original, but the following is more familiar: ‘ Figs 
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do not grow on thorns nor grapes on thistles—thorns grow 
thorns and thistles thistles.’ The two papers on ‘ State Social- 
ism in the Antipodes’ and ‘ The Discontent of the Working- 
Classes’ together fairly keep up the average of the volume— 
which is tolerably high praise to Mr. Fairfield, the writer of 
the first. The most curious thing in the latter, unquestion- 
ably the silliest in the book, is a laboured eulogium on Mr. 
John Burns, to whom is applied the laudatory language of 
Carlyle on Mahomet. Mr. Mackay, the editor, contributes a 
paper on ‘ Investment,’ in which he shows that the high price 
of beer is the cause of the decline of playing skittles, and 
more generally that dear liquor tends to curtail all other 
amusement save drinking. And this is perhaps the best thing 
in the volume, although it is not equal to Adam Smith’s state- 
ment that there hardly ever was a gentleman drunk with beer. 
But Mr. Mackay also contributes a plentiful share of sawdust, 
as witness : ‘ The primitive means for gratifying consumption 
was labour ; but with the first fashioning of Adam’s spade it 
became clear that investment was a necessary complement of 
human labour’: and if Adam did not speak Gaelic the tradi- 
tion of the Mackays is at fault, and at any rate it is best to begin 
at the beginning. 

But with a book of this kind a review by the method of samples 
may well end in the middle. It only remains to add a word 
or two of praise. And this, in spite of all that has been said 
by way of criticism, is an easy matter. For all praise is rela- 
tive ; and if our authors have fallen short of Milton and Adam 
Smith, they have produced at any rate a work which is alto- 
gether superior to the writings of their enemies, the Socialists. 
The twelve essays (and the introduction) are not very strong, 
but they suffice—for pins are as good as swords to prick bubbles 
withal. The style is bad, but it is as good as that of most 
newspapers ; and much of the matter, though not new, is true 
—which is more than can be said of the Fabians’. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Macmillan’s Course of German Composition: First Course 
(London: Macmillan), by G. Eugéne Fasnacht, is a useful and 
practical if not particularly striking educational volume. The 
first part consists of parallel English-German passages. These 
are rather close imitations than translations. For instance, 
‘Ein Hase und ein Fuchs reisten beide mit einander’ is ren- 
dered ‘One fine winter day a hare was travelling with a fox 
over hill and dale.’ The author urges that this style of exercise 
will prove more stimulating to the mind than any other. The 
second part is made up of a few extracts from English classical 
writers, with brief notes to help the student in translating them 
into German. The third part (consisting of rather more than 
half the book) is a parallel English-German syntax, in which 
the special turns and endings of Teutonic speech are clearly 
set forth and illustrated. 

Three new numbers of the ‘ Parallel Grammar’ series (Lon- 
don: Sonnenschein) are each excellent in their way. The 
Second German Reader and Writer, by W. S. Macgowan, M.A., 
works out in practice the theory that ‘ the reading of connected 
texts is the basis upon which a sound practical knowledge of a 
foreign tongue can best be acquired.’ The extracts are much 
more sensible than is usual, though now and again the old 
familiar note of bathos inseparable from things Teutonic rings 
out loud and bold. The two or three pieces of verse are well 
selected, the letters are models of familiar epistles, the vocabu- 
laries u.s.w. are brief but sufficient; the rules as to the arrange- 
ments of words—so perplexing to the beginner in German—are 
(p. 86) stated with admirable clearness. A French Grammar 
for Schools, by L. M. Moriarty, M.A., is, like the other (one is 
pleased to note), the work of a scholar born and bred at home ; 
it gives the rules of French syntax plainly and succinctly ; and 
a couple of pages are devoted to prosody and metre—subjects 
ignored in most foreign grammars. The Luaglish Examples 
and Exercises, by A. J. Cooper, consists of a number of sen- 
tences (usually from the best authors) for analysis. These pro- 
duce a certain confusion if read straight on. Thus: ‘Is the 
reward of virtue bread?’ ‘Uprouse ye, then, my merry men,’ 
“Out of the houses the rats came tumbling,’ ‘ Hence, home, 
you idle creatures, get you home.’ This was possibly inevit- 
able. The two first books were printed at London, and this one, 
done at Aberdeen, is very much the best of the three. 
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In Zhe Scots Reader (Glasgow : Blackie), by David Camp- 
bell, the main facts in the history of North Britain are pre- 
sented in a manner simple, clear, and readable. The book is 
intended for junior pupils, but it is not written down to them. 
Reasonable prominence is given to picturesque incident, yet 
there is little gush and no prejudice. The facts are correct 
enough, though it is absurd to say that Kenneth Macalpine 
took the Stone of Destiny from Iona to Scone. Assuredly we 
cannot trace the famous stone beyond its Perthshire resting- 
place. An attempt has been made to discriminate fact from 
fiction in the outline of that vague heroic shadow we call Wal- 
lace, yet even the few stories here given rest on no secure basis, 
Under Bannockburn Scots Wha Hae was probably inevitable, 
and under Flodden there is only a passing reference to the 
Flowers o' the Forest. The Mary and Knox episode is specially 
well done, though the Reformer’s version of the famous inter- 
view (‘howling with floods of tears’) is too readily accepted. 
From various references it is evident that the brief //zstory of 
Scotland published some years ago by the Messrs. Chambers 
has been carefully consulted. ‘The pictures are as unlike life as 
possible: ‘Elizabeth Signing the Death-warrant of Mary,’ for 
instance, is exquisitely absurd. 

The World of Sctence (London: Methuen) is the first of a 
new science series under the editorship of Mr. R. E. Steel. 
It is eminently adapted for the information of those who have 
not been taught physical science at school and for children who 
are anxious to know something of the wonders of the world 
around them. Being elaborately though coarsely illustrated, it 
is attractive ; though expressed in simple language, the facts 
can be depended on as accurate. A running sketch of 
chemistry, heat and its correlatives, botany, zoology, geology, 
astronomy, and physiology, serves as an introduction to the 
more detailed study in succeeding volumes. To his excellent 
works on dynamics and trigonometry, Mr. Pinkerton has added 
one on TZheoretical Mechanics (Glasgow: Blackie), well suited 
for candidates in the Science and Art examinations. It con- 
tains a vast nnmber of capital exercises (with answers) for the 
student, with illustrative examination papers by which to test 
his progress. In Mr. Robert Gunn’s Arithmetic of Magnetism 
and Electricity (Glasgow: Blackie) the student is provided 
with an easy and intelligent means of solving the arithmetical 
questions contained in the examination papers in the advanced 
stage of the Science and Art Department. There are examples 
for illustration, and exercises (with answers). It is by far the 
most useful book of the kind we know. 

Such an enormous amount of grind-work is now required 
in the examinations for entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and 
the Staff College, that Mr. G. F. Matthews has found it neces- 
sary to meet the increasing demand on the part of intending 
candidates by publishing a capital A/anual of Logarithms 
(London: Macmillan). More than thirteen hundred examples 
are set for the student in all the possible permutations of the 
factors of the subject in connection with arithmetic, algebra, 
plane trigonometry, and mensuration. For his guidance a few 
typical examples are worked out at full length in the style which 
will pay best at the examination. Every precaution has evi- 
dently been taken to make the thing accurate and useful. Mr. 
W. R. Ball, the author of a History of Mathematics, has pub- 
lished an excellent Elementary Algebra (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press), which carries on the student from the initial stage 
to the intricacies of the exponential theorem. He always keeps 
utility in mind when he demonstrates theorems or sets exer- 
cises. A vast number of examples will be found at the end of 
each chapter, to which answers are appended. Some of these 
are specially marked for the student to omit during his first 
reading ; but they are really most interesting in solution. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
A Marriage at Sea. W. Clark Russell. London : Methuen. 
2 vols. 
Friend Perditus. M. H. Tennyson. London: Chapman. 
2 vols. 
Froth. A. P. Valdés ; Translated by Clara Bell. London : 
Heinemann. 


Metzerott, Shoemaker. Wondon : Cassell. 
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Samantha Among the Brethren. Marietta Holley. London: 


Ward Lock. 

Stephen Eliicott’s Daughter. Mrs. Needall. London : Warne. 
3 vols. 

The Richest Merchant. A. N. Horner. London: Sampson 
Low. 2 vols. 

The Way She Won Him. Mrs. Houston. London: White. 
2 vols. 

Timothy Twill’s Secret. F.J. Proctor. London: Tarstow. 

Urith. S. Baring Gould. London: Methuen. 3 vols. 


VERSE 


The Light of the World. Sir Edwin Arnold. London: Long- 

mans. 7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 

Passtontide Sermons. Canon Liddon. London: Longmans. 

Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s. The late Bishop Lightfoot. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. J. G. Heisch. London : 
Nisbet. 

The Book of Proverbs. R. ¥. Horton. London: Hodder. 

The History of Religious Thought. The Bishop of Durham. 
London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Light of the World. Phillips Brooks. London: Dickin- 
son. 35. 6d. 

MISCELLANEA 


A Class Book on Light. R. E. Steel. London: Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

Citizeness Bonaparte. By 1. de Saint Amand ; Translated by 
T. S. Perry. London: Hutchinson. 

Elementary Applied Mechanics. J. H. Cotterill. London: 
Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 

Geometry of Position. R.H. Graham. London: Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

How the Other Half Lives. J. A. Rus. London: Sampson 
Low. 10s. 6d. 

Impressions and Opinions. George Moore. London: Nutt. 

The Drama of Empire. W.M. Adams. London: Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 

The English Re- Discovery of America. J. B.and M.A. Shipley. 
London: Stock. 

The Foundations of Geometry. E. T. Dixon. London: Deigh- 
ton. 6s. 

The History of the Lady Margaret Boat-Club,  ®. H. Forster 
and W. Harris. London: Deighton. 5s. 

The Law Relating to the Property of Married Persons. David 
Murray. Glasgow: MacLehose. 

The Philosophy of Right. By D. Lioy; Translated by W. 
Hastie. London: Kegan Paul. 2Is. 


ForeEIGN 

Alexandre I° et Napoléon daprées leur correspondance inédite 
1801-1812. 5S. Tatistcheff. Paris: Perrin. 7 fr. soc. 

Aurette. H. Gréville. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Correspondance diplomatique de Talleyrand: Ambassade de 
Talleyrand & Londres 1830-1834. G. Pallain. I‘ partie. 
Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Die Summe d. Stephanus Tornacensis tb. das Decretum 
Gratiant. J. ¥F.v. Schulte. Giessen: Roth. !om. 
Geschichte der Photographie. C. Schiendl. Wien: Hartleben. 

8 m. 

Histoire de la chimie. RR. Jagnaux. 2 vols. Paris: Baudry. 
32 fr. 

Histoires des institutions politiques de l'ancienne France: la 
Gaule romaine. Fustel de Coulanges-Jullian. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

La Fontaine (/. de): Cuvres @apres les textes originaux. 
A. Pauly. Tome vil. (Coll. Lemerre impr. sur papier de 
Hollande.) Paris: Lemerre. _1o fr. 

Laplace: CGeuvres completes. Tome vit. Paris : Gauthier- 
Villars. 20 fr. 

Lanatomie des maitres. M. Duval et A. Bical. Paris: 
Librairies réunies. 30 fr. 

Le Mexique tel gwil est aujourd@ hut, 
Paris: Savine. 10 fr. 

Lettres du chevalier de Boufflers & la comtesse de Sabran. P. 
Prat. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50. 


Fr. de Prida y Arteaga. 











Probleme de Vimmortalité. FE. Petavel-Olliff. Tome 1. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 6 fr. 

Southern France from the Lotre to the Spanish and Italian 
Frontiers, including Corsica. K. Baedeker. Leipzig: 
Baedeker. 9 m. 

Traité de numismatique du moyen age. A. Engel et R. Serrure. 
Vol. 1. Avec 645 Ill. Paris: Leroux. 15 fr. 





SUTTON’S THE GUINEA BOX 


SEEDS. 


OF 


| 

| 

| SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
| Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Cheque or P.O.O. 

| 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 


R OYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 


PAINTING, SCULP TURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 


THE SIXTY-FIFTH ANN ,UAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


WORKS OF LIVING ARTISTS 
IS NOW OPEN 
irom g A.M. tO 5 P.M. 


Priced Lists post-free. 





Single Admission, 1s.; Young Persons under 12, 6d.; Season Tickets, 5s.; Jus enile 
Tickets for Young Persons under 12, 2s. 6d. Bound Catal ygues, with prices, 1s. 
Unbound, without prices, 6d. 

These Season Tickets admit both to Day and Evening Exhibitions, and may be 
procured at the GALLERIES, and at the AGENTs throughout the City. 

GEORGE HAY, R.S.A., Secy 

Rovat Scottish AcApemy, Edinburgh, February 1891. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO."S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF BISHOP LICHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. By the late JosepH Barser Licutroot, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham, sometime Canon of St. Paul’s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE. 

LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. New 

Edition, just published. 

ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO 
CLERGY. 

CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 

NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


Just Ready, 2 vols. globe 8vo. 12s. 
HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. By D. Curistie 
Murray and Henry HerRMAN. 
POPULAR NOVELS BY MR. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Aunt Rachel. | Schwartz. 
John Vale’s Guardian. The Weaker Vessel. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Just Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry Janmrs. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Mr. James has achieved a triumphant success. 
MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’ NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
LATER LEAVES. Being further Reminiscences. By 
Monrtacu Witiams, Q.C. 
TIMES.—‘ Full of the interest which belongs to close and direct personal 
experience.’ 
DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—‘ Mr. Williams’ first volume was entertaining, 
but we think that the book before us is even better.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 


2s. 6d. 








BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SISTERS’ TRAGEDY, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Tuomas BaAILey ALDRICH. 


MACMILLAN & OO, 3 LN, 











Now >a eeteaenls bound, price r2s. 6d. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


Chis work includes all the Peers, all the B aronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United King xdom. In the mz ain, it follows ‘the lines al lready 
laid down i in the ‘County Families,’ describing all members of the above orders in 
one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of their education, 
marriages, and late and present appointm ents, SO as to form a biography of each 
titled personage. To these it adds full particulars, not only of the heirs to heredity 
titles, but of the younger sons, and also of ni d laughters, of noble families, and of 
most of their collateral branches; a brief description of their heraldic bearings, 
arms, crests, supporters, and mottoes ; their country seats, their town addresses and 
clubs, etc. 

It contains sketches of the careers of the Knights, an important portion of the 
titled classes of the Empire, but one entirely ignored by other peerages. 

The dates of the birth of ladies are omitted throughout the volume, in compliance 
with the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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Now Ready, square crown 8vo, 208 pages, brown paper covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 


. . 
VULGAR VERSES, in Dialect and Out of It 
By JONES BROWN. 
Some Press Notices. 

‘Vigorous and picturesque, not in the least vulgar, are the ballads of 
“* Vulgar Verses.” '—Saturday Review. 

‘These poems . . . are as remarkable for their deep human feeling as 
for their seemingly unintentional picturesqueness, and the power they 
exhibit of drawing realisable and convincingly authentic human portraits, 
with a few strong, firm outlines that leave nothing vague.’—Academy. 

‘A collection of lyrics, many of them of great beauty and much inspira- 
tion, in praise of homely features and homely ways. The dialect songs are 
admirable, and put in special claims upon our readers.’—No/es and Queries. 

‘Their sentiment is noble, and their forms are those of a person of 
culture. . . . It would be a pleasure to be informed that among the work- 
ing classes themselves this little volume has found a large circulation, for 
it is well fitted to do them good, as holding upto Nature a mirror of which 
thev need not be ashamed.'’— od and Gun. 

‘Every one of them is characterised by directness, by simplicity, and by 
a heartful virility of feeling and expression that is spoiled neither by coarse 
rudeness nor by mawkish sentimentality. There are both humour and 
pathos in the volume.’—Manchester Examiner. 

‘**Vulgar Verses” is a remarkable book, take it how you will; and 
every one who relishes poetry in homespun will befglad to hear from Mr. 
Jones Brown again.'—Scottish Leader, 


London: REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MODERN MEN 


FROM 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


W. T. STEAD. 

THOMAS KEITH. 
SARASATE. 

LorpD WOLSELEY. 

W. G. GRACE. 

Mr. Justice HAWKINS. 
JaMEs M‘NEILL WHISTLER. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN. 
Sir F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 





A. J. BALFouR. 

C. S. PARNELL. 
Lewis Morris. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 
C. H. SpuRGEON. 
AucGustus HARRIS. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 








OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
withdrawn from Library, and now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRrIcEs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in Travet, History, BioGRAPHY, THEOLOGY, 
Poetry, etc.; Ruskin’s and Arper’s PusiicaTtions, Books on ANGLING, SporT, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. A/so # New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with 
Terms of Membership and other particulars, Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasrLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limtp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ; - BATAVIA, : . Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . : a BRISBANE, . : > 
RANGOON, . : os ROCKHAMPTON, . - 
KURRACHEE, : m ZANZIBAR, . 4 . 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEyY, SEwett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





CURATIVE MAGNETISM. © 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_ B ELTS, 


a I NVIGORATORS, 


PINE ANDS, 7 NEE APS, 
> = ~~ Ne 


—_ A NKLETS, 


——— P ADS, Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. Ps) 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’"—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 











CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


ROSE S. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. 5s. 6d., six for 3s., or twenty-five for tos. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., or 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








WE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davin Hannay. VERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Yeats. 

WALTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren Copsan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff CAMPION. FRANcIS WatTT. 

HuGuH HALIBURTON. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. RuDYARD KIPLING. 

Horace Hurcuinson. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHgrson. | May KENDALL. 

A.iceE MEYNELL. | GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

Sir FREDERICK PoLLock. | ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. JamEs Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c’s'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 

THOMAS MAcKAY Sir HErserT Maxwe -t, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. Dr. MARTINEAU. 

JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Joun Morey. 

Lord RosEBERY. AvuGuSTE Ropin. 

Henry Du Prk LaBoucHErE, Sir JoserH EpvGar Boerum. 
J. A. Froupe. A; &.. HH. B. 

Watt WHITMAN. W. S. GILBERT. 

Josern Lister. CHARLES K&ENE. 

H. M. STANLEY. BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
H. Riper HAGGARD. W. D. Howe ts. 

Tom Morris. The Lorp JusticE-GENERAL 
HENRIK IBSEN. GEorGE Lewis. 

RoBerRT BROWNING. WiILiiaM BLAcK. 

M. CHarcor. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 

The Duke oF ARGYLL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Henry IRVING. ALPHONSE DavupeT. 

Pore Leo x11. Mark Twain. 

Fortuné vu Boiscosey. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
ANDREW LANG. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Rvupo-pu ViIRCHOw. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
JoHANNES BRAHMS. SALVINL 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. | M. Guy pE Maupassant. 
A. G. E1rrec. Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. G. J. GoscuEN. 

GrorGE R. Sims. Lorp TENNYSON. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. R. H. Hutton. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. Joun Burns. 

General Lorp Wo .sELEy, V.C. Mr. Fox Preston. 

Sir J. E. Mivars. CoQugELIN. 

F. J. FurRNIVALL. WILt1aM Morris. 

The Lorp Cuikr- Justice. Dr. Kocn. 

Sir CHARLES HALté. Justin M‘Cartny, 
Cardinal NEWMAN. Sir GeorGE Grey. 

* Gyp.’ Sir HENRY PaRKEs. 

Sir James HANNEN. DuMAS THE SECOND. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. Tuomas Harpy. 

Cardinal MANNING. | ALFRED GILBERT. 


Count Von MoLrTKeE. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison R« vad, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














Ae AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 
Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 3! PRINCES STREET—F/As7 FLOOR. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


Filvs \ MARSHALL’S 


/FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, 7 wIRTT 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 
































~ Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and ui R. H. the Prince of Wales 


Mieneated Cutain gues van atts and Post Fr ee, 


Seedsmen 


by 
Special 








WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Estimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


| Use LIEBIG “C O M PA N YY" —a 





EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
venmatt PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 


IS THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 


FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue lnk, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


| LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 














- 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea py, 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





ee “tsb: judi aids 





The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S GORN FLOUR 


: 

H . PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable | See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
4 to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 

! and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- | Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, CRAVIES, 

: ment of the Young. | ete. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BuILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


3 ~S RANKING? me/ NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 
1: A MM mS 3 
Bee ies) CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SAtispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 











CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. &@ A. ConsTaBLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHn DouG as, at the NATIONAL OnservVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and g Thistle Street, Edinburgh 











